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THE ROMANCE OF A DIVER’S LIFE. 
By J. M. BULLOCH, 


This article describes how the diver is equipped; how he searches the bottom 
of the sea for gold and other valuables; how he blows up sunken ships and 
dangerous rocks; and maxes himself perfectly at home beneath the water. 


HE intrepid Spaniard, Angel Fros- tells us that divers were employed at 
tarbe, could not have made the the siege of Syracuse 2400 odd years 
seventy dives (occupying in all about ago. The story of modern diving really 
twenty hours) and began in 17!7, 
recovered eighty- , when Dr. Halley, 
one of the eighty- the secretary of 
eight bars of silver a | the Royal Society, 
from the steamer ; designed the first 
Skyro, which sank practical diving- 
in‘over 190 ft. of ‘ bell. About the 
water off Cape ay middle of the same 
Finisterre in 1891, te ' ‘ century, John 
if Augustus Siebe & 4 Smeaton, the great 
had . not lived. F civil engineer, 
The present year ; made a_ distinct 
is peculiarly ap- 25 advance on 
propriate for / Halley by adopt- 
dealing with the k ing force-pumps 
subject, because ; for supplying the 
it marks two - , air (Halley had 
notable anniver- F . sent down a series 
saries in the ‘ of lead - lined 
history of diving, barrels); while in 
as perfected by P 1798 a _ Breslau 
Siebe. In 18109, “ inventor named 
just eighty years Kleingert de- 
ago, he invented signed a cumber- 
the ‘‘ open” dress Diver Reactant, A 16S PRG eee ae Sree some sort of 
a Sy Oe i Oe helmet-bell, con- 
“ Skyro,” which sank off Cafe Finisterre in 1891. rae 

years later, 1839, sisting of an egg- 
his 


for divers. Twenty 

“close ” dress came into unusual shaped cylinder which enclosed the diver’s 

prominence, when he began diving opera- body to the waist, having holes through 

tions on the Royal George, with which which the arms were thrust. 

Cowper has made every schoolboy familiar. But it is to Augustus Siebe that we look 
When did men begin to dive ? Homer as the real father of modern diving. He 

certainly had heard of the art; Thucydides advanced on his countryman, Kleingert’s, 
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210 THE ROMANCE 
idea by constructing a copper helmet and 
shoulder-plate in one piece, the equip- 
ment being completed by a waterproof 
jacket extending to the waist and tied 
round the diver’s neck. The disadvantage 
of this dress was that the diver had to 
keep a vertical position all the time he was 
under water in order to keep the water 
below his chin, otherwise he ran the risk of 
drowning. So Siebe began to think again, 
1830 he invented ** close” 


and in the 


dress, which is now universally used, and is 
the basis of the present gear of the diver, 
who can sit or lie in it with perfect ease. 


The modern diving equipment consists 
of two parts—a metal helmet and a dress 
that covers the rest of the body in one 
piece. The helmet, which is made of 
highly planished tinned copper, is firmly 
attached to the breastplate, and the latter 
is secured to the collar of the waterproofed 
material that covers the whole body by 
screwing into twelve holes. The head- 
piece is fitted with two side oval little 
windows in brass frames with guards, and 


The famous diver Lambert in the treasure-room of 

the “ Alfonso XI/l.” From a picture presented by 

Siede, and Co., to the warrant officers of 
H.M.S. ‘* Portsmouth.” 


Gorman, 
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a little window in front, so that the diver 
has a wide range of vision. There is no 
fear of the panes becoming dimmed by 


One of the seven treasure-chests (each containing. £10,000 
tn Spanish gold coin) recovered from the “ Alfonso XII” 
tn 160 ft. of water off the Grand Canary, 1885 


the condensation of the diver’s breath, 
because air is conducted over the three 
little windows from the inlet valve, which 
admits the pumped-in air at the back of 
the head. Indeed, a diving-dress prac- 
tically means that the wearer is living in 
a little air-tight world of his own, into 
which is pumped the same amount of air 
as he would require at the surface if the 
round him were the same up 
above as it is below. I need hardly say 
that the pressure increases the farther you 
go down, so that while pressure at the sea- 
level is only 15 lb. per square inch, the 
diver must frequently have to support 
80 lb. to the square inch, while he can be 
supplied, if necessary, with 100 lb. 

The equipment of a diver weighs about 
170 lb. This is made up of a variety of 
items. For instance, the helmet weighs 
35 lb.; the breast and back weights, which 
help to make the diver sink, run up to 
80lb.; and the boots (with heavy lead 
soles and brass heel and toe guards) to 
32 lb. The waterproof dress (which is 
all in one piece) weighs 14 lb., and the 
stockings, guernsey, “‘ Kilmarnock night- 
cap,” and other underclothing account for 
84lb. more, the whole costing about 
#100. Mr. W. A. Gorman (the son-in 
law of old Siebe, and chief of the famous 


pressure 
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firm of Siebe, Gorman, and Co., in West- 
minster Bridge Road) has added the 
finishing touches to the diver’s equipment 
by inventing a telephone and an electric 
light for the diving-helmet. This lamp 
is fixed to the breastplate, and works on 
a ball and socket 

joint, so that the 

diver may turn his 

searchlight 

wherever he wants. 

For the deepest 

sea-diving a 

stronger dress has 

recently been intro- 

Two Mel- 

inventors, 

Messrs. Buchanan 

and Gordon, have 

designed an extra- 

ordinary - looking 

dress, which I illus- 

trate here. It is 

made in two parts. 

The upper, consist- 

ing of the helmet 

and body, is con- 

structed of copper. 

The arms and lower 

half (excepting the 

thigh part, which is 

also of copper) con- 

sist of a series of 

special metallic 

rings covered with 

a very strong water- 

proof material, all 

this being necessary 

to withstand the 

enormous pressure 

experienced in deep 

water. 


duced. 
bourne 


This leads one to 
say that the greatest 
depth ever attained 
by a diver is 204 ft., 
at which depth the diver (Hooper, of 
Liverpool) was supporting a pressure of 
884 1b. on each square inch of his body. 
But the greatest depth at which a diver 
may work safely is only 150 ft., and at less 
depths he may conduct his operations from 
four to eight hours a day. 
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The duties of a diver are very varied. 


He may have to go down the side of a 
ship only to scrape its bottom, as in the 
case of the Great Eastern. Twelve divers 
were occupied in clearing that leviathan’s 
hull, scraping off incrustations a_ foot 


SIEBE, GORMANEC 


THIS DIVING-DRESS IS FOR VERY DEEP DIVING. 
It is made of metal to withstand the great pressure in deep water. 


thick. Thus freed, the vessel rose nearly 
two inches in the water, and increased her 
speed by three knots an hour. Again, a 
diver may be sent to salve a wreck; or he 
may be engaged in tunnelling operations 
on land; or he may have to explore a 
flooded mine. Let me indicate some of 
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the more memorable feats divers have 
accomplished. 

H.M.S. Royal George is a memorable 
case in point. She was a stately three- 
decker, carrying 108 guns, and had always 
been a flag-ship from the time she was 
built in 1755. At the time she sank off 
Spithead (Aug. 29, 1782) she was about to 
sail for Gibraltar, and 805 sailors and 
marines were aboard her, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Kempenfeldt, while she 
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that the Royal George would be visible only 
in his verse; that she would never be 
seen again in all her water - logged 
reality. But he had not reckoned with 
Augustus Siebe. In 1839 that clever 
inventor set to work on the wreck, which 
had been lying at the bottom of the sea 
for fifty-seven years. Eight divers were 
employed, wearing Siebe’s new “ close” 
dress, and laboured away for four years, 
finding the wreck immersed in mud. 


A SALVAGE STEAMER LIFTING A SUNKEN SHIP. 


The wreck ts made water-tight, and then the two centrifugal pumps in the salver pump out the water, 
and the vessel rises. 


was crowded with the wives and children 
and friends of the departing tars. In 
order to mend a stopcock, the 
had to be canted upon 
this end the larboard 
out as far as_ possible, 
board 


vessel 
one side. To 
guns were run 
and the star- 
were lashed amidships so 
as to the vessel to heel over a 
little. ‘The result was that the good ship 
capsized, and 400 men, with as many 
women and children, went down with her, 
300 men being saved. Cowper, the poet, 
when he died in 1800, probably thought 


ones 


allow 


The work of salving her was very difficult, 
but many of the guns (made of gun-metal) 
and timbers were raised ; and in the curious 
museum of treasures from the deep which 
Siebe, Gorman, and Co. have surrounded 
themselves with in Westminster Bridge 
Road, you will see an elaborate vase made 
from the wood and metal of the vessel. 
Since that time, the firm has been at 
work on many a good ship of the Queen’s 
Navee that has come to grief. For instance, 
they helped the Admiralty raise the Eurvdice, 
which was lost in a squall offthe Isle of Wight 
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on March 24, 1878, 
when some 300 sailor- 
boys were drowned 
within sight of land. 
The Eurydice sank in 
about 15 fathoms— 
90 ft.—of water, too 
great a depth for the 
employment of pump- 
ing appliances, so the 
salvage was accom- 
plished in this way: 
Two old frigates, 
having a combined 
buoyancy of so much 
per cent. over and 
above the dead 
weight to be lifted, 
were moored over the 
wreck, oak toggles 
were fixed inside each 
porthole, and to these 


were attached steel-wire hawsers, which 
were led over sheaves on the lifting hulks, 
which were also provided with powerful 
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VASE MADE OUT OF THE TIMBERS OF 


THE “‘ ROYAL GEORGE.” 


under water. 
sunk in shallow water, pumping machinery 
and divers 
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winches. As the tide 
rose, the vessel lifted 
off the bottom, and 
the hulks with their 
submerged burden 
were then towed to- 
wards the shore, this 
operation being re- 
peated at each high 
tide until the ill-fated 
vessel was beached. 
It was practically a 
monster coffin. So 
great indeed was the 
stench that the men 
told off to bring out 
the bodies were com- 
pelled to put on 
diving dress,and were 
supplied with air from 
a diving-pump just as 
if they had been going 


In cases where vessels are 


alone are employed. ‘This was 


THE ‘* ROYAL GEORGE,” IMMORTALISED BY COWPER, 
Youndered with S00 persons off Spithead in 1752, and was raised by Mr. Stebe in 1839-44. 
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so with H.M.S. Howe (10,300 tons), which 
went ashore off the Spanish coast at Ferrol 
in November 1892. The projections of rock 
on which she stranded had to be blasted 
away, and a large shield was constructed 
and fixed over the damaged parts by 
divers ; and after the vessel was made air- 
tight in this way the water was pumped 


THE AUCH MOUNTAIN SUBMARINE ROCK BEING BLOWN UP. 


out, and she floated, this being done by 
the Neptune Salvage Company, of Stock- 
holm, on the “‘no cure no pay” system. 
The chief of the eight divers employed 
on this ticklish task was awarded a gold 


medal by the King of Sweden, and 
Captain Edlind, who had charge of the 
operations on behalf of the Salvage Com- 
pany, had the K.C.M.G. bestowed upon 
him by our Government in recognition 
of his services. Similar methods were 
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adopted in the case of H.M.S. Sultan, 
which sank near Malta, but in this case 
the damaged portions of the vessel were 
built up inside with bricks and concrete. 

I should say that every flag-ship in our 
Navy carries eight fully qualified divers. 
Every cruiser has four. Corvettes and gun 
boats are content with two and one each. 
The Admiralty 
adopted the 
system fully 
thirty years 
ago, the men 
being trained 
at Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, and 
Devonport, 
The Navy, of 
course, has 
constant use 
for divers. 
They repair 
any damage a 
vessel may 
sustain below 
the water-line, 
either by acci- 
dent or in 
action. They 
clear pro- 
pellers that 
may have got 
fouled. They 
clean hulls; 
they recover 
anchors or 
chains that 
may have been 
lost overboard, 
or that have 
been thrown 
overboard by 
intention, as in the recent case of a war- 
ship in the Mediterranean on which there 
was a little mutiny. The Royal Engineers 
have a school of submarine mining at 
Chatham, and it was while training there 
twenty years ago that the Duke of 
Connaught descended to a depth of 
20 ft., and so thoroughly enjoyed himself 
that it was with difficulty that he could 
be prevailed upon to come up. 


Trinity House also has its divers. 





When a wreck 
takes place on our 
coasts, the Trinity 
House authorities 
at once despatch a 
vessel to the scene 
of the disaster. 
The vessel is 
moored close to 
the wreck, and 
displays a green 
flag by day and a 
bright light by 
night, so as to warn 
passing vessels. A 
reasonable time is 
allowed to get the 
cargo salved (a 
great deal of this 
class work is 
done by divers 
from Whitstable, 


of 


the home of wreck-divers). 
cargo has been salved, the owners or 
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underwriters 
decide to abandon 
the vessel, then the 
Trinity House 
divers proceed to 
blow her up with 
dynamite or some 
other explosive. 
The popular and 
sensational 
romances of diving 
are connected with 
the search for 
treasure trove. 
One of the most 
famous instances 
the feat of 
Alexander 
Lambert, who used 
to be chief diver to 
Siebe, Gorman, 
and Co. In 


was 


February 1885, the Spanish mail-steamer 
Alfonso XIT., while on a voyage from Cadiz 


THE INTERIOR OF A DIVING-BELL AT FOLKESTONE HARBOUR EXTENSION WORKS, 


Taken when the “bell” was resting on the sea-bed 50 ft. below the surface. 


The “bell” measures 13 ft. by 


11 ft., and 11} ft. high, weighs 26 tons, and is fitted with the electric light and Gorman’s Patent Submarine 


Telephonic Apparatus. 
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to Havana, sank off Point Grando, Grand 
Canary, in 160 ft. of water. She had 
#100,000 in Spanish gold coin on board, 
locked up in the safe-room. For six months 
diving operations were carried on. At last, 
Lambert managed to enter the magazine 
and recovered £70,000, which was con- 


tained in seven separate boxes. He got 





THE ‘* ARGUS,” 


BEING RAISED AT 


£4500 for his trouble. And what trouble ! 
So terrible was the pressure that Lambert 
and his comrade (who recovered two more 
boxes) could stay below only a 
minutes at a time, and but 
splendid physique and powers 
ance would have been far less successful 
than he was. Notwithstanding Lambert’s 
statement that it would be a hopeless task 
to attempt to find the tenth box, a sub- 
sequent expedition was sent to get the 


few 
his 
of endur- 


for 





OF 


BIRKENHEAD. 
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remaining £10,000. 


But the diver, a man 
named Tester, after being down twenty 
minutes, was hauled up only to die. A 
third expedition was sent to search for 
the glittering gold, and two Germans 


went down. The first was hauled up 
half dead, and went raving mad. The 
other could not find the treasure at all. 

I have already 
spoken 
Erostarbe’s _ feat, 
which was even 
more dangerous. 
Another notable 
achievement of 
deep - sea diving 
was the recovery 
of £50,000 from 
the ship Hamilla 
Mitchell, which 
was lost on the 
Leuconna Rock, 
near Shanghai, in 
156 ft. of water, 
in 1869. Two 
Liverpool divers, 
Ridyard and Penk, 
went to search for 
the wreck in a 
pilot cutter, and 
found her broken 
in two. Ridyard 
managed to get 
into the treasure- 
room, and found 
all the specie 
there, though 
some of the boxes 
containing it were 
so worm-eaten 
thatthe dollarshad 
burst out. He 
made four descents—in one of which he 
stayed four hours under the water—and sent 
up sixty-four boxes, valued at £40,000. 
When he came up, the cutter was chased by 
a pirate-junk, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the cutter managed to reach 
Shanghai. It was also in 1869 that the 
P. and O. steamer Carnatic went down in 
the Gulf of Suez with a lot of specie of 
which £40,000 was afterwards recovered by 
divers.. In August 1896 two divers (May 
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MISS LEITY LIND AS IRIS IN “A GREEK SLAVE.” 


Priated by Ortord Smith, Ltd., St. Albans 
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and Briggs, now in the employ of Siebe, 
Gorman, and Co.) recovered 8000 sove- 
reigns that had gone down with the China 
mail-boat Caéterthun, off the coast of New 
South Wales in 1895. 

But it is not merely gold that can thus 
be recovered. Seven thousand bales of wool 
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worth of quicksilver, £10,000 worth of 
wine, and about £5000 of silver and lead 
were recovered. Pearce himself found a 
wonderful silver hunting-knife in the wreck, 
valued at £7000. It had taken eleven years 
to make, and was studded with diamonds 
and other precious stones. It had been 


H.M.S. “SULTAN,” WHICH SANK BETWEEN MALTA AND GOZO. 


(worth £100,000) were once raised from a 
Melbourne ship that sank near the Nore. 
The cargo of another vessel, consisting of 
silk, indigo, shellac, and the like, which 
sank in the Gulf of Aden, was found by 
divers, and realised £80,000 when sold in 


London. John Pearce, one of the Whit- 
stable divers, was at the salving of the 
Cadiz, which sank between Ushant and 
Moléne, on the French coast, in 1875, in 
84 ft. of water. From this wreck £6000 


consigned in the first instance to Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Saldhana, who was 
once Portuguese Minister in London. 
Apropos of this knife, I ought to say 
that the Siebe Museum is full of quaint 
treasures, some of which I illustrate. 
For instance, there is a carpenter's plane, 
which was found in the wreck of one of 
the vessels of the Armada, lost in Vigo 
Bay. There is the wheel of a pulley-block 
which was recovered from the good ship 
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Mary Rosz, which sank so far back as 295 
years ago. There is an officer’s sword, 
recovered in 1890 from the French man- 
of-war / Ortent, which blew up during the 
fight with Nelson’s ships at the Battle of 
the Nile (1798). 

And yet an enormous amount of 
treasure trove is still lying at the bottom 
of the sea. Some of it is at too great a 
depth ever to be reached, for it is difficult 
to believe that man will ever be able to 
work much below 200 ft., however clever 
the apparatus that ingenious inventors may 
devise. Here and there great’ treasure 
trove is known to exist. The most 
remarkable case is that of the French 
war-vessel which sank just a hundred years 
ago off the Dutch Island of Terschelling, 
north of Amsterdam. She is said to have 
had ten tons of money aboard, worth 
#1,500,000. Since 1800 various attempts 
have been made to reach the vessel, which 
is embedded in sand—the spot in conse- 
quence is called ‘‘Goudplat” — and a 
company has actually been floated for 
the purpose of recovering the coin. In 


1800-1 some £55,770 was brought up; 
in 1856-60 £44,124 was got; while in 


1886 a modest .4686 was recovered. But 
a perfect Golconda is still waiting to be 
brought up. 

After all, however, picturesque as the 
salving of treasure trove is, its value, like 
that of most sensational things, is rather 
episodical. An enormous amount of use- 
ful work is constantly being done by divers 
in the making of harbours, piers, and the 
like. For this purpose the diving-bell is 
often used, as, for example, at Folkestone 
Harbour Works at the present time, 
where an enormous bell, 13 ft. by 11 ft. by 
113 ft. in size and weighing 26 tons, is 
dropped to the sea-bed (50 ft. below) by 
means of a huge wire rope. The bell is 
equipped with a telephone and is lighted 
with electricity, and it was by this light 
that a photographer recently took the 
remarkable picture of the labourers in 
the bell which I reproduce. 

Many engineers, however, prefer the 
simple diving-dress. This was used at 
the magnificent harbours of Libau, in 
Russia, and of Colombo, Ceylon. Two 
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of Siebe, Gorman, and Co.’s divers trained 
eight-and-twenty Russian masons to dive, 
and for four long years this staff worked 
in shifts night and day. The depth was 
40ft., and the weight of the blocks put 
into position by the divers was from 
thirty to sixty tons each. Fifteen divers 
are at work on the extension of Colombo 
Harbour, which is possibly the finest 
haven in the world. 

There is slightly more romance about 
submarine rock blasting. Therock is drilled 
in parallel lines either by hand or by com- 
pressed air from the surface, and filled 
with the necessary explosives and exploded 
byelectricity. The effect is shown in the pic- 
ture of the Auch rock in the Clyde. To give 
you some idea of the enormous labour 
involved in such operations, I may note 
that in the Eldeslie rock—a huge vein of 
trap which blocked the Clyde above Ren- 
frew—something like 16,000 holes were 
bored, 76,000 lb. of dynamite were used, 
and the operations cost £70,000. 

Again, the sponge fisheries of the Greek 
Archipelago are harvested by divers—about 
four hundred get constant employment— 
the naked diver business which we used to 
read about in the school-books having 
become quite obsolete. Similarly, divers 
are employed in the pearl fisheries of 
Australia and the Torres Straits. The 
divers are now working in 145 ft. of water. 
The diver is also sometimes of use on 
land in the case of flooded mines. This 
is usually a dangerous task, owing to the 
amount of débris encountered. 

In short, a diver can perform under water 
anything he could do on the surface, so 
perfect is. the modern apparatus with 
which he is equipped. He even can 
sleep beneath the water, and has been 
known deliberately to take a nap. Here 
is a funny story that illustrates the point. 
A diver was sent down to clean a ship’s 
bottom with a couch-grass brush. He 
resolved to take a little nap, but his brush 
floated merrily to the surface, and the officer 
on board the ship thus knew that the man 
was asleep and doing no work. 

The pay of a diver varies according to 
the difficulty of the work. While working 
at foreign harbours, for instance, an 
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English diver may get from £20 to £30 
a month, and a bonus on the completion 
of the operations. For similar work in 
England the pay varies from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d. an hour, and in mines it ranges 


from 5s. to ros. Of course, when treasure 
trove is in the wind, no price is too high 
for a big coup. Divers live, however, to 
a good old age, and their experiences 
make them excellent racon/eurs. 
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WAS dead—of that I was certain! 
] The hand that held the revolver had 
not trembled nor faltered. 
a flash of blinding light, a numbing blow, 


I remembered 


and then—silence! It seemed to me that 
after an interval my consciousness returned, 
and I rose to my feet. 

On the ground, stretched under the 
gnarled olive-tree, with the cold moon- 
light filtering through the overlacing 
branches and shining on the pale set face, 
lay my. body. The right hand still grasped 
the revolver, the dark curly hair was matted 
with blood, the eyes were staring at the 
sky with fixed, umseeing gaze; the coat 
had fallen open, showing the shirt-front, 
splashed with a ruddy stain, the diamond 
stud sparkled as brightly in the moonlight 
as under the glare of the electric light an 
hour since. Yes, there was no doubt 
about it. I had passed the-dread portal. 
I had myself wrenched open the gates at 
which humanity stands shivering with 
dread expectation. To the world I was 
dead, a suicide, and therefore beyond the 
power of prayer; an outcast, deemed un- 
worthy of Christian burial. I stood and 
gazed at the body lying so still, so horribly 
still, at my feet. An hour ago it had been 
the centre of an excited crowd in the 
gambling-rooms. For the last week I had 
been playing wildly, and the last thousands 
of which I was possessed had been slipping 
through my fingers like sand. To-night I 
had played my last hundred pounds; I 
played boldly, as one who will wrest by 
force from ‘the goddess of chance. I felt 
confident that the luck must change, and 
fortune come to me eventually. There- 
fore I played as one possessed, seeing 
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nothing but the cards before me, hearing 
nothing but the croupier’s voice. 

The last notes and handful of gold had 
been staked on the red—always the red ; 
the red was burned into my very brain— 
the cards were being read out amid 
breathless silence—the monotonous voice 
began, ‘‘ Rien ne va plus, Messieurs—sept— 
neuf—rouge perd—et le couleur,’ and the 
hungry rake swept away my last napoleon ! 
I turned quickly and read for myself; yes, 
there the damning cards lay, and true 
enough the red had lost, and for the 
eighth time in succession. The bystanders 
had whispered to me to play on the black, 
not to go against the run, and suchlike 
sage advice ; but to me the red, and only 
the red, was attractive, and play it I would, 
though it spelt ruin! 

I pushed back my chair and rose, the 
crowd parting on either side to let 
me pass; whispers of ‘“‘He has lost 
thousands !”’ ‘‘ Ruined!” reached me, but 
I heeded not. I left the rooms, to all 
appearance calmly enough, crossed the 
Place, and sitting at one of the little tables 
at the Café de Paris, ordered, drank, and 
paid for a glass of cognac, then passing 
through the lovely gardens, climbed the 
hill that rises abruptly behind Monte 
Carlo, and made my way resolutely into the 
olive-woods that clothe the mountain-side. 
I knew what was in my mind, I had planned 
it the previous day, and even settled on 
the spot that should witness my flight from 
ruin and shame. I had clung with the 
tenacity of the born gambler to the idea 
that I should retrieve my losses at the 
tables, and had never thoroughly realised 
that the necessity of climbing the hill in 
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company with my revolver would ever 
really come, but—I had _ selected the spot. 
I drew the revolver from its case. I gave 
a long, last look at the fair scene before 
me; the great Casino with its myriad 
lights, the reach of garden with its waving 
palms, and masses of tropical foliage ; 
beyond, the glittering moonlit Mediter- 
ranean. The sound of music reached 
me, the Hungarian Band was playing the 
dreamy “‘ Loin de Bal” outside the Café 
de Paris, where groups of idlers sat enjoy- 
ing the warm, soft air of the Southern 
night. Ah me! the last time I had heard 
that delicious piece of pure melody! The 
vision of a fair, girlish face, a pair of soft 
arms round my neck, the remembrance of 
a whispered avowal of maidenly love—ah 
no! let me forget, and do what I came up 
here todo. Yet another vision forces itself 
before my weary eyes—a silvery-haired old 
woman, surely the dearest mother that ever 
blessed a headstrong son—the eyes look 
reproachfully on me, and the hand would 
dash the revolver from my grasp; but no, 
it cannot be! Let me get it over, and that 
quickly. My hand is raised—one flash— 
one terrible second of realisation that I 
had made an awful, irreparable mistake, 
one moment of numbness and helplessness, 
and—lI stand beside my former self. 

Casting a frightened glance round me, 
for I feared lest the sound of the pistol had 
already attracted notice from the ever 
vigilant police, I turned away, leaving my 
body as one would leave a wearisome com- 
panion, in haste and without backward 
look. The police would soon find it, and 
carry it to the Prefecture at Monaco, where 
it would be photographed. 

Only the previous day I had had the 
morbid curiosity to wander down to the 
Prefecture, and had asked leave to view 
the photographs of the suicides which are 
always kept for the purpose of identifica- 
tion. I said that I sought a missing 
friend; the faces had haunted me ever 
since ; the look that all of them wore had 
sobered me for a moment: it was the 
expression of horror, of having found out 


their terrible mistake /oo date. Would my 


face, too, bear that haunted look when my 
body was found ¢ 
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My shadowy unclad soul passed down 
the hill, through the gardens, and I found 
myself facing the Casino. 

It had been nearly closing time when | 
had last left it, and I saw that now the 
doors were being shut for the night; the 
stream of players and onlookers had melted 
away. 

I passed the huge glass doors, and stood 
in the atrium; the hall was empty save 
for a few officials; the air was heavy with 
tobacco smoke and the scent of flowers. | 
was invisible, that I knew, but I instinc- 
tively avoided the few people that were 
still to be seen. 1 was seized with a wild 
desire to re-enter the gambling-rooms, to 
go over every act of that tragedy which 
had cost me my life. 

I found the doors open, the usual black- 
coated guardians having. left their posts ; 
the rooms were nearly dark, the electric 


chandeliers extinguished, only a_ few 
moderator lamps illumined the huge 


place, and these were now being put out 
one by one. The tables were shrouded 
in dingy green coverings, the croupiers’ 
rakes lying side by side on the top. ‘The 
rooms had a weird aspect; on the floor 
were littered pieces of paper, fragments 
of torn gloves, faded flowers crushed by 


the passing feet. The atmosphere was 
hot and fetid, the exhausted air left by a 
surging crowd of twelve hours. 

I slunk into a corner, watching the 
lampmen as they extinguished the last 
remaining lights; an official with his 


lantern walked through the long suite of 


rooms to see that everything was in order, 
and then with a clang the big doors 


closed, and I was alone. 

I made my way through the well-known 
Moorish room, and the next, and found 
myself in the large salle devoted to the game 
of Trente et Quarante, the form of gambling 
that is played with gold and notes only. 

Here the same litter and dust was 
apparent, the result of a long day’s work, 
for the month was January and the season 
was at its height. Approaching the large 
eastern windows, I gazed on what is con- 
sidered by many the loveliest view in 
Europe. The Casino gardens, with their 
masses of carefully tended flowers, the 
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Ah no! let me forget, and do what I came up here to do. 
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feathery palms, the cascade that sprinkled 
a myriad crystal drops as it splashed in 
the bright moonlight, lay just beneath me. 
Beyond, the dark mountains rose almost 
precipitately from the sea, their brows 
crowned with glistening snow, their base 
lost in luxuriant gardens belonging to the 
villas that fringed the shore. 

The long, low peninsula of the Cap 
Martin stretched its pine-clad length into 
the sea that was almost as blue as in the 
daytime under the clear light of the moon. 

I turned from the window and faced 
the table at which I had been playing but 
an hour since. At my feet lay the torn 
cards on which I had pricked the sequence 
of colours as they were read out by the 
croupier, and which I had thrown down 
with a curse as I rose from my seat. I 
remembered that there had been a rush 
for my vacated chair, the superstition 
among gamblers being that the seat of 
a ruined player brings luck to its next 
occupier. I had laughed as I saw the 
struggle, and had wondered whether the 
mantle of my shame and disgrace, which 
the loss of my fortune meant for me and 
mine, would descend on the poor fool who 
secured the coveted place ! 

The intense silence of the room 
oppressed me; I could hear the steady 
tramp of the night-guard as it patrolled 
the terrace outside, the distant shriek of 
the night express smote the still air, the 
waves lapped gently on the beach far 
below, but the rooms were as silent as a 
vault. The moonlight streamed through 
the wire-guarded windows, forming fan- 
tastic images on the polished parquet floor, 
and causing the frescoed figures on the 
walls to appear more than usually lifelike. 

As I looked, I became suddenly aware 
that I was not alone; to the right and left 
of me the chairs were occupied by players, 
the croupiers were in their places, the 
cards lay ready for cutting, the long 
rouleaux of gold, the packets of bank- 
notes, were in their accustomed positions. 
I seemed to recognise the players, and I 
noticed with an uneasy start that before 
each man there lay on the green cloth a 
numbered ticket, which somehow recalled 
an unpleasant memory, but what it was 
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precisely I could not determine. Behind 
each player there seemed to be a group 
of shadowy watchers, silent as death, but 
observant. The chair that I had occupied 
was alone vacant, but the absent gambler 
was evidently expected, for a ticket bear- 
ing the number “23” was pinned on to 
the cloth facing it. For awhile I gazed, 
feeling no surprise at the midnight game 
being played by the flickering light of the 
moon, but of a sudden, a thrill of unutter- 
able horror passed over me, for I recog- 
nised one after the other in the faces of 
the players the originals of the photo- 
graphs that I had seen the previous day 
at the Prefecture, the photographs of 
the Monte Carlo suicides. The number 
lying on the cloth facing each player was 
the same as was painted on the board over 
his grave in the Monaco cemetery, no 
cross being allowed to cast its shadow 
upon the unhallowed spot. What was 
that number that faced my chair? Was it 
mine ? Should I occupy the vacant space 
beside the grave marked No. 22 ? 

As I stood irresolute, longing to fly 
from the haunted table, the players sud- 
denly turned and faced me, silently 
beckoning me, with outstretched hands, 
to take my place. I was powerless to 
resist, and with a shudder I took the 
vacant chair, and looked around at my 
brothers in death. The very croupiers were 
dead men, for I recognised one, of whom 
I had heard that he had gone mad from the 
eternal monotony of his work and the 
daily sight of human misery and despair ; 
he, too, had taken his own life. 

The lamps that hung by massive chains 
from the roof threw a weird light on the 
table, casting a glare as of corpse candles 
burning green on the contorted and 
passion-dawn faces of the players. 

The horrible game began afresh, the 
cards were dealt out, the stakes were made, 
the money paid out, each one was intent 
on his own game, heedless of the fact that 
as soon as that phantom gold was paid 
him it vanished ; play as we would, the 
piles of notes and gold ever disappeared, 
the lean clawlike hands grasped at the 
coins which ever eluded them, and sought 
to hold them. 
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Behind each man’s chair stood the 
watchers, and I knew that they were 
those—the wives, mothers, and sisters— 
whose ruin had been wrought by the 
gamblers’ passion, and left alone to 
struggle for their daily bread in a cruel 
world. 

I dreaded to turn my head, for I knew 
that my white-haired mother would be 
there, and that she would not be alone: 
the slight, girlish figure clad in purest 
white, the vision of whom I had dreaded 
before the fatal shot, would be by her side, 
gazing reproachfully at her coward lover ! 

The game was a silent one: the gold 
made no chink, the greedy rakes no sound 
as they drew in the bank’s winnings. The 
weird players from time to time flung 
their arms up and cursed with hideous 
grimaces, but speechless lips, the gold that 
slipped between their fingers; the play 
became faster, the croupiers no longer 
remaining impassive, as in life; but, dash- 
ing their rakes among the piled-up masses 
of gold, and scattering it on to the floor, 
laughed with fiendish derision at the 
players’ despair; the gamblers flung them- 
selves with mad fury upon the coins, and 
strove that way to possess themselves of 
the vile stuff that had been their ruin. I 
struggled to rise from my seat, but was 
spellbound. Surely this was Hell—the 
gamblers’ Hell! Again and again we were 
doomed to enact the same horrible scene, 
night after night we would haunt the spot 
to which our souls were chained ; year after 
year our faces would glow with livid light 
under the green phantom lamps, and we 
would struggle, fight, and rave in our thirst 
for gold. A dread despair settled upon me, 
my lips were parched, but I shook in a sweat 
of terror! Throwing myself across the 
table, I buried my face in my hands and 
prayed. ‘‘ Ah, God, spare me this horror!” 
I cried. ‘Give me back my life, and I 
will atone!” I raised my head, and saw 
that the gamblers were looking at me, 
their clawlike hands pointing at me, their 
gibbering lips mocking me, their despair- 
ing eyes gleaming with the light of their 
self-made Hell. 

I sprang up, seized the gold that lay 
before me, and flung it at them, shrieking 
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with lips that uttered no sound, ‘ Take 
the gold, take the cursed thing! I will 
none of it! No more do I sell my soul!” 

With a wild yet noiseless rush the 
diabolical crew were at me, and I fought 
for what I now knew to be more precious 
than my body. I felt the clammy hands on 
my throat, and tore at them wildly. I fell 
down—down—and still to lower depths! 

* * * % 

I knew if I once surrendered that 
the dread Master of this saturnalia would 
claim me for his own, and I shrieked 
aloud in my torment of soul. The pressure 
on my throat was getting stronger; I saw 
flames of fire dancing before my eyes as 
I descended lower and lower with increas- 
ing impetus, as though borne on demons’ 
wings. I gave one last despairing cry for 
help, though I knew not from whom to 
expect it, and lost all consciousness. 

* * * # 

**He will do now, the fever is passing. 
Sleep and careful nursing will be the only 
medicines necessary; it has been a near 
thing, but * 

I opened my eyes. I was lying in a 
cool, sweet-scented room, to which the 
songs of birds and the wash of the waves 
penetrated. 

A cool hand was laid on my head, a 
low, quiet voice said— 

“That last resolution of yours was the 
wisest remark you have made for the past 
few days, young man, and you will do well 
to remember it! You have been nearly 
beyond the power of remembrance, 
another quarter of an inch, and you——” 
The doctor's kind face completed his 
sentence. 

I did not reply. 
that. 

I felt my two hands grasped, and turn- 
ing my head as well as I could for the 
bandages that encircled it, 1 met my 
mother’s dear eyes, and felt her kiss of 
love and forgiveness on my lips. And, as 
in another vision, she was not alone. In 
another moment the soft arms that had 
embraced me, ah! it seemed so long ago 
to me now, were round me again, and the 
silence was broken only by the sound of a 
woman’s sobs of joy. 


I was too weak for 
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OUTH and enthusiasm, pushed to 
the point of crazy fanaticism, seem 
to be the requisite, almost the indis- 
pensable, qualifications for the successful 
assassin. In the records of great assassin- 
ations, it will be found that in the majority 
of cases the murderer had not reached 
middle life, and that he was prompted to 
his crime by the conviction, either original 
or instilled by crafty plotters, that he was 
destined by Heaven to render signal service 
to humanity. In the 
‘the present article, 
conditions will be found to 
fulfilled with almost startling uniformity. 
To the belong 
Baltazar Gerard and Jacques Clement. 
The who 
inward more numerous, 
and contains such creatures as Ravaillac, 
Charles Sand, Wilkes Booth, Shere Ali, 
Caserio Santo, Mirza Mahomed Reza, 
Felton, Bellingham, and Guiteau, the last 
three being moved originally by a private 
grudge. Very seldom have assassins 
betrayed their confederates—probably, in 
the more crazy instances, because they 
feared to divide the honours. A _ loud 
repudiation of accomplices will, indeed, 
be found to be another notable character- 
istic of the class. 

The famous Stadtholder, William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, fell a victim to 
Spanish hatred on July 10, 1584. Curiously 
enough, he paid out of his own pocket for 
the instruments of his death. More than 
four years before, Philip of Spain had set 
a price upon his head, and from time to 
time wretches were encouraged with 
Spanish gold to undertake the Stadt- 
holder’s removal. On March 18, 1582, 


cases to be con- 


sidered in these 
have been 


class of “ cat’s-paws” 


class of assassins acted from 


promptings is 


one Jean Jaurequy came near accomplish- 
ing the task; but it remained for Baltazar 
Gerard, an ardent fanatic, to execute the 
detestable commission. Gerard was a 
native of Vuillafans, and was twenty-six 
years old when he committed the crime. 
In April 1584 there came to Delft, where 
William was then staying, a certain 
Francois Guion, who gave himself out 
as the son of a Protestant had 
suffered for his faith. Professing great 
zeal in the Protestant cause, he ingratiated 
himself with William, and received from 
him some money with which he bought 
a pair of pistols. A week later he went 
to the Prince’s lodging, under pretext of 
demanding a passport. He waited about 
the staircase until the Prince had risen 
from table and was about to ascend to 
his apartment. Then Guton 
towards him, and drawing from beneath 
his cloak a pistol charged with three balls, 
fired. William expired in a few moments, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ My God, have pity on my 
soul, have pity on my poor people!” 
The assassin, Guion, was immediately 
secured, and confessed that his true name 
was Baltazar Gerard. ‘Four days later, 
after torture, he was condemned to suffer 
death, mutilation, and disembowelling, 
after the barbarous fashion of the times 
with traitors. On hearing his sentence he 
bared his breast, already disfigured by 
the torture, and alluding to Our Lord’s 
Passion, exclaimed, ‘“‘Ecce Homo!” Next 
day he was executed. 

Equally deliberate was the assassination 
of Henri III. of France ; and again in this 
case the assassin was a youthful fanatic, a 
tool of determined plotters. The recon- 
ciliation of the Kings of France and of 


who 


advanced 


R 2 
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Navarre had struck terror into the hearts 
of the League. Accordingly the Duc de 
Mayenne, La Chatre, Villeroi, and other 
chiefs of that party, were deliberating how 
Henry might be got rid of, when Bour- 
going, prior to the Jacobins of Paris, 
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of Judith, who delivered her country by 
the murder of Holofernes, nightly they 
had masqueraded before him in phantom 
guise, until the poor crazed creature 
believed that an angel had appeared to him, 
had put into his hand a drawn sword 


BALTAZAR GERARD, ASSASSIN. 


ASSASSINATION OF WILLIAM THE SILENT, JULY I0, 1584. 


entered and 
offered the 
services of 
one of his 
monks, 
Jacques Clement. Clement was a native 
of Sorbonne, and was twenty-two years 
of age. This youth, a devotee and 
visionary, had been wrought up to the 
deed by all sort of manceuvres. Daily his 
superiors had set before him the example 


WituiaM THE SILENT. 


and had solemnly enjoined him to slay the 


tyrant. Another story which lacks satis- 
factory proof is that the Duchess of 
Montpensier was the soul of this vile con- 
spiracy, and had by a liberal use of her 
charms persuaded Clement to the murder. 
Be this as it may, the prior’s offer was 
accepted, and on July 31, 1589, the 
assassin, having confessed and communi- 
cated, departed for St. Cloud, bearing a 
letter to the King. He was admitted to 
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the royal presence, and finding the monarch 
on his couch, stabbed him in the side. 
Henri cried out, “Oh, the naughty 
monk! He has 
killed me, let 
someone kill 


Henry IV. 


ASSASSINATION OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, 


” 


him ! Immediately a hundred swords 
were out and Clement was slain before the 
dying King’s eyes. On Aug. 2 Henry 
expired. Clement was honoured by his 
friends as a martyr and a saint. 

Henri IV. of France also fell a victim 
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to a visionary and fanatic. Frangois 
Ravaillac was a native of Angouléme, 
and was thirty-two years of age when he 
took the King’s life. He had been clerk 
and valet to a councillor, a_ solicitor, 
and a schoolmaster. During a lengthy 
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imprisonment 
for debt he 
began to see 
visions and dream dreams, and believing 
that Henri intended to make a schism in 
the Church, resolved to kill him. Finally 


Francois RAVAILLAC, ASSASSIN. 
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in 1606 he came to Paris and tried to see 
the King, that he might exhort him to 
bring the Protestants back to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Ravaillacintended also to 
inform the King of his project, hoping that 
he (Ravaillac) might thus be “restrained 
from his evil purpose.” Two years later 
he again came to Paris and prepared to 
do the deed, but he hesitated. At the 


sight of an ‘“‘Ecce Homo,” however, he 
felt his purpose revive, and proceeding to 
the Louvre he lay in wait for the King, 
whom he stabbed inthe Rue de la Ferron- 
nerie while the royal coach was stopped 
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La Rochelle. Felton was an Irishman 
who had held a commission as a lieutenant 
at the siege of the Ile de Ré, but he 
had been disgusted with military service, 
the Duke having refused him a company. 
Felton then conceived the idea that 
Buckingham was an obstacle to the welfare 
of his country, some rhetorical phrase to 
that effect used 
in Parliament 
having possessed 
his melancholy 
imagination to 
the point of 
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ASSASSINATION OF THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
AUGUST 23, 1628. 


in the throng 
of traffic. He 
suffered him- 
self to be taken red-handed from sheer 
desire to glorify himself as the “ greatest 
of assassins.” Under torture he acknow- 
ledged no accomplices, declaring to the 
end that the deed was his own in con- 
ception as in execution. On May 22 
Ravaillac was torn asunder by wild horses. 

The dogged fanatic, who believes him- 
self inspired, is again the agent in the 
assassination of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, which took place at Ports- 
mouth on Aug. 23, 1628, when the Duke 
was about to sail to the relief of 


Joun Fetton, AssAssin. 


murderous resolve. Accordingly, he 
bought an ordinary knife for a shilling 
and introduced himself into Buckingham’s 
house, where he stabbed the Duke as he 
was taking leave of a visitor in the hall. 
Buckingham clapping his hand on his 
sword - hilt, cried, ‘‘ God’s* wounds, the 
villain hath killed me!” He then pulled 
the knife out himself. The Duke’s life 
ebbed fast, so his servants laid him on the 
hall table, where he expired in about 
fifteen minutes. Felton was executed, 
and met his doom with the stolid resolution 
of his kind, protesting, like Ravaillac, that 
he had no accomplices and that none 
were privy to the scheme, as he alone had 
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credit or power ‘enough in him to have 
disposed him to such an action. 
Mystery shrouds the fate of the Great 
Gustavus. His fall in 
the moment of victory 
at Liitzen on Nov. 6, 
1632, may have been 
fair fortune of war, 
but there are sinister 
rumours to the con- 
trary. After rally- 
ing, with a few en- 
couraging words, 
several regiments of 
disheartened British 
infantry, Gustavus, 
further to support 
them, put himself at 
the head of a body of 
cavalry, and hurled 
himself against the 
Austrian cuirassiers. 
His horse was 
wounded by a pistol- 
ball ; he himself re- 
ceived one in the 
left arm. Gustavus 
begged the Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg to 
conduct him out of the mé/é. At the 
same moment he was shot in the back 
under the left shoulder. Another account 
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GUSTAVUS III., KING OF SWEDEN, 


ASSASSINATED MARCH I15, 1792. 
says that the shot was fired at ten paces 


by Lieutenant - Colonel Falkenberg, an 
Imperial officer, who at once galloped off, 
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but was pursued and slain with a sword- 
stroke by Luchan, equerry to the Duke of 


Saxony. On the morning of the fight, 
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Gustavus had refused to put on his cuirass, 
saying “‘God is my cuirass.” There was 
no doubt as to the assassination of 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, who fell a victim 


ANKARSTROM, 
ASSASSIN OF GUSTAVUS III. 


to a plot among his nobles and was shot 
by Ankerstré6m on March 15, 1792. The 
criminal was flogged and publicly exposed 
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on a scaffold for three days, after which 
he expiated his crime with his life. 

On the evening of May 11, 1812, about 
half-past five o’clock, as Mr. Spencer 


. 
Spencer PEerRcevat. 


expired in a few moments. When the 
first surprise was Over someone exclaimed, 
‘*Where is the villain who fired?” And 
immediately the assassin stepped forward, 


Joun Bettincuam, Assassin. 


ASSASSINATION OF SPENCER PERCEVAL, PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND, 


IN THE LOBBY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY II 


Perceval, the Prime Minister, was entering 
the lobby of the House of Commons, he 
was fired ‘at by a person who had posted 


himself at the side of the 


He 


door. 


, 1812. 


saying, ‘‘I am the unfortunate man. My 
name is Bellingham. It is a_ private 
injury. I know what I have done—it was 
a denial of justice on the part of the 
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Government.” Bellingham alleged that 
he had received wrongs in Russia which 
Ministers had refused to redress. On his 


AUGUST VON KOTZEBUE, 
ASSASSINATED MARCH 23, 1819. 


trial at the Old Bailey, on May 15, the plea of 
insanity was put forward, but rejected, and 
Bellingham was hanged three days later. 
On March 23, 1819, at Mann- 
heim, August Frederick Ferdinand von 


Kotzebue, the most prolific of German 
dramatic authors, was assassinated by a 


student named Charles Louis Sand. 
Sand was among that great section of the 
people, not students alone, which was 
enraged at Kotzebue's attempt, as exposed 
by Wieland, to establish the principle 
that the German States had no right to a 
single Liberal institution, to none of the 
rights, indeed, promised them when they 
stood by their sovereign in the hour of 
danger. Accordingly Sand resolved to 
rid Germany of the author, whom he 
considered an enemy to justice, to reason, 
and to liberty. He called on Kotzebue at 
eleven in the morning, but was not 
received. Returning at four he saw the 
author, and after exchanging a few 
commonplaces with him, plunged a dagger 
into his breast, shouting: “ There’s for 
you, traitor to the Fatherland!” He then 
deliberately left the house, and falling 
on his knees in the street, exclaimed, 
“Long live my German Fatherland! 
Thanks be to God, who hath given me the 
victory!” Upon this he stabbed himself 
several times. He was not to die thus, 
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however, for he recovered sufficiently to 
keep an appointment with the public 
executioner. He died with the same 
dignity, the same unshaken belief in him- 
self and his mission which is so strange 
an accompaniment of this form of mad- 
ness. He was beheaded with the sword, 
solemnly exclaiming with his last breath, 
“‘I take Heaven to witness that I die for 
the liberty of Germany! ” 

J. Wilkes Booth, the ex-actor, who 
murdered President Lincoln in his box at 
Ford’s Theatre, Washington, on the night 
of April 14, 1865, was a political rather thin 
a religious fanatic. ‘hat he had long medi- 
tated the crime is proved by a rhapsodical 
letter, written by him the previous January, 
in which he declares his belief in the cause 
of the South. After firing the shot Booth 
leaped from the box on to the stage and 
escaped. There was a hot pursuit, and 
some cavalrymen caught him in a barn at 
Bowling Green, in Virginia. Booth, who 
had been crippled by his leap, tried to 
parley, crying, ‘“‘ Captain, give a lame man 
a show.” The barn was, however, set on 
fire, and a soldier shot Booth down. He 
died exclaiming, ‘‘ Tell mother I died for 
my country. I thought I did it for the 
best. Useless! useless!” 

On Dec. 28, 1870, as Marshal Prim was 
proceeding from the Ministry of War to 
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the Cortes at Madrid, he was fired 
at in the Calle de Alcala, and severely 
wounded. ‘The assassins, who fired from 
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Presipent LIncoin. two cabs, made 
good their 
escape. On 
Dec. 30 Prim 
expired. 
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of natives, prisoners and attendants, was 
returning from a visit to Mount Harriet, 
on the main island. He was about to 
re-embark, and had walked along the pier 
about one-third of its length, when a 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRKESIDENT LINCOLN, 


APRIL 14, 1865. 


On Feb. 8, 1872, Lord Mayo, Viceroy 
of India, when on a visit to the penal 
settlements on the Andaman Islands, was 


struck down by an assassin. In the dark 
of a tropical evening, Lord Mayo, almost 
unguarded, and followed by a mixed crowd 


GUITEAU, ASSASSIN OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


convict leaped 
on him and 
stabbed him 
to the heart. 
The man said his name was Shere Ali, the 
son of Wullee, that he came from a village 


Wirkes Boortn, Assassin. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 


ASSASSINATED JULY 2, 1881, 
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near Jumrood, at the foot of the Khyber, 
that he had no accomplices, that it was his 
fate, and that he had 
committed the act by 
the order of God. 
He was executed at 
Calcutta, maintaining 
his obstinate resolu- 
tion to the last. 
A homicidal craze 
originating, as did 
Bellingham’s, in a 
personal grievance, 
cost President Gar- 
field his life. On 
July 2, 1881, as the 
President was leaving 
Washington for New 
York by train, he was 
shot at and mortally 
wounded by a dis- 
appointed place- 
hunter named Charles 
J. Guiteau, who had 
been a lawyer in Chicago. Precisely how 
mad the assassin was will never be ascer- 


ALEXANDER II., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


tained, for he certainly tried to save his 
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neck by feigning insanity. 
during which Guiteau acted with the 
utmost indecorum, 
was long protracted, 
but at length he 
was brought to the 
gallows and_ died 
babbling nonsensical 
and half - profane 
doggerel of his own 
composition. 

The early part of 
the same year saw 
the assassination of 
Alexander II. of 
Russia. On Sunday, 
March 13, 1881, as 
the Emperor was 
driving near. the 
Kojnshni Bridge, St. 
Petersburg, a bomb- 
shell was thrown from 
behind the railing of 
the Michael Palace 
Gardens. It exploded, blowing out the 
back of the carriage and injuring several 
Cossacks. The Emperor, who was unhurt, 


His trial, 


II. OF RUSSIA, MARCH 13, 1881. 
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alighted and proceeded to attend to the 
wounded, when a second bomb was thrown 
at his feet with terrible effect. His Majesty 


PRESIDENT CARNOT, 
ASSASSINATED JUNE 24, 1894. 


expired within the hour. The thrower of 
the second bomb met sudden retribution, 
for he, too, perished by the explosion. 
The thrower of the first—Russakoff, a 
Nihilist—was at once arrested. He was 
twenty-one years of age, a student of 
mining engineering. The prime assassin, 
before he died, denounced Russakoff, who, 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, 
ASSASSINATED SEPTEMBER 10, 1898. 


with four accomplices (one a woman— 
Sofia Peroffskaya, an officer's daughter), 
was hanged at St. Petersburg on April 15. 
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The execution was the most barbarous of 
recent times. 
The last two years have seen four 


CASERIO SANTO, 
ASSASSIN OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


notable assassinations—those of the Shah, 
of President Carnot, of Sefor Canovas, 
and of the Empress of Austria. The 
person who assassinated the Shah of Persia 
on May 1, 1896, seemed to be in no way 
a madman, but merely a determined and 
aggrieved revolutionary. His name was 
Mirza Mahomed Reza, who had been 


LUIGI LUCCHENI, 
ASSASSIN OF THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


banished as a political agitator, and had 
twice been imprisoned for treasonable 
conduct. He had actually been living on 
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a pension granted him by the clemency of 
his victim. The assassination took place 
at the shrine of the Shah Abdul Azim, six 
miles from Teheran. As his Majesty 
Nasr-ed-Din was entering the inner court, 
a man sprang out and fired a revolver 
point-blank at his heart. The Shah was 
conveyed ack to Teheran, where he 
shortly expired. Mahomed Reza, who 
was executed soon after, made statements 
implicating several other persons. 
President Carnot had gone to Lyons to 
the opening of the Exhibition, which took 
place on Sunday, June 24, 1894. Ata 
quarter to nine, after the ceremonial, the 
President was driving along the Rue de la 
République, when a young man, roughly 
dressed, and holding in his hand a roll of 
paper, made as if he wished to present a 
petition. The guards did not stop him. 


Seizing M. Carnot’s right hand, the assassin 
stabbed the President below the ribs with 
a dagger concealed in the roll of paper. 
The President died at a quarter to one 
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next morning. The murderer, who. was 
with difficulty saved from the fury of the 
populace, turned out to be one Caserio 
Santo Hieronomo, twenty-two years of 
age, a native of Motta Visconti, in the 
province of Milan. He was a professed 
Anarchist, and a wretched craven at that. 
Before the guillotine claimed him he was 
in a state of collapse so hopeless that 
M. de Paris had to drive him to the 
place of execution in one of the vans 
into which the national razor is packed 
on its travels. 

Death, perhaps fortunately, could not 
be awarded to the most recent of assassins 
who, on Sept. 10 last year, brutally and 
wantonly took the life of the Empress 
of Austria at Geneva. If death on the 
scaffold was Luccheni’s aim, he was ill- 
advised to perpetrate his crime in Geneva. 
For such a wretch it is reassuring to 
reflect, life-long imprisonment may prove 
the retributive terror that capital punish- 
ment would not in his case have effected. 
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By W. A. FRASER, 


N elephant can run a mile in a little 
4 over five minutes — perhaps a 
minute or two over, but at that rate of 
going a minute or so one way or the other 
does not matter. It’s not very fast going, 
when we think of the Empire State Express, 
Jimmy Michael on wheels, Salvator, and a 
lot of other speedy things. It’s not even 
as fast asa trained man can run. 
It destroys the glamour of the elephant’s 
charge that we stumble up against in 
hunting-stories. 


I timed the elephants myself at a great 


fair which is held yearly a few miles out- 
side of Meerut, in India. 

It was a queer fair; everything that is 
used in India for transportation was there. 
Cabuli ponies, Beluch mares, and Gulf 
Arabs; ewe-necked, cow-hocked, switch- 
tailed country-breds; broken-down Aus- 
tralians and used-up polo- ponies, and 
several other varieties of horses dwelt 
there in the tents of their equally diver- 
sified owners. Asses and camels, goats 
and bullocks, rubber-hued elephants, and 
lean fpa/ki- bearers pushed in and out 
among each other. 

Everything was there to trade; every- 
thing was there to race. There were races 
for the officers’ horses from Meerut; and 
there were purses hung up for wild 
scrambles of scarcely broken animals and 
their not at all civilised owners. 

There was an elephant-race. 

Whether the elephants were trained fine 
or not I cannot say. They looked as though 
four ice-houses had béen brought out on 
the track to break a record. 

They were as hard to start as four 
sprinters. One old fellow with a mastodon’s 
head seemed to think it was a fool’s game, 


and deliberately turned his tail on the 
starter. His mahout (driver) coaxed him 
with an iron prod like a boat-hook. 

There was a little fellow, a baby, about 
five feet high, who concluded that he 
would like to do the old fellows up. He 
had not been entered it seemed—probably 
it was not a boys’ race—but was bound to 
start with them. 

Finally they got away—the baby in the 
lead. It was a capital start, old Mastodon 
seemed to think, for he jockeyed the others 
and made play to keep the baby in front 
with his trunk. 

The pace was not terrific ; it was more 
majestic, more like four barns being gently 
blown along by the wind. 

Somebody shouted an order, and a hive 
of natives swarmed over the course and 
side-tracked the baby. 

Then the elders freshened to the race ; 
they strained every nerve. 

I had_a stop-watch out timing them. At 
the half-mile, just opposite the little stand, 
they had done it in 2.30. That gait was 
no good for a stop-watch. It seemed folly 
to time such huge creatures with a fussy, 
ticking little thing like a watch; a grand- 
father’s clock would have done better. I 
put it away in my pocket, and bet a Haji 
five rupees on Mastodon. 

The natives had smuggled the baby back 
past the stand, and lay in wait with him 
two hundred yards from the finish. It was 
a one mile course, and the elephants would 
finish where they had started from in front 
of the stand. 

There was as much cheering and bad 
language as on Derby Day. There was 
plenty of time for it. 

As the four ponderous fellows came 
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labouring along the natives slipped the 
baby in front of them, and he came sidling 
along merrily, his little pig eyes gleaming 
with fun, and old Mastodon caressing him 
softly with the fingers of his huge trunk. 

It was not in the Koran that the Haji 
should pay me that five rupees, because of 
the baby elephant. ‘ By the beard of the 
Prophet,” it was not. 


The Phoongye was piling square timber 
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for he cannot jump. An elephant cannot 
lift all four feet off the ground at one time. 

A German professor, who knew of this 
fact—knew it from observation, having 
taken refuge on the farther side of a 
big fallen tree when chased by one— 
determined to investigate the matter. It 
seemed odd to him that the elephant, of 
all animals, should be tied down in this 


a foot square and more, 


and over twenty feet long. 


Allah! it was a good race though—an 
exciting one—for had they not all arrived 
together, even as a batch of Arab horses 
run ? 


There had been no “ pulling” though, 
for the jockey-mahouts had ridden to win. 
They had plied their boat-hooks until the 
big fellows trumpeted with pain. 

And because of that race I know the 
elephant is not the swiftest thing on earth, 
by several minutes to the mile. 

Neither is he good as a steeple-chaser, 


way. His theory was that the elephant’s 
feet, being so soft and plastic, acted like 
the boy’s leather sucker on a stone. He 
devoted his life to the research, and at 
the end gave it as his opinion that the 
animal was too heavy to jump. He had 
been handicapped by the fact that he 
never could get one to jump, though he 
bought several. 

In gathering information about 
elephants, it is best to let others do 
the experimenting. 
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It is difficult to size up the horse-power 
of an elephant. In an engine you’ve got 
your diameter of the cylinder, the length 
of the stroke and the number of revolutions, 
and there you are—that is, if you know how. 

With an elephant it is different. Look- 
ing at his legs, in their post-like immensity, 
one would not hesitate to build a fair- 
sized brick cottage on his back; but as 
his strength is usually employed to move 
things laterally, we have no rule to measure 
him by. 

I saw a big fellow tested once in the 
Zoological Gardens in Calcutta. It was 
not a scientific investigation: it was not 
the result of an argument—it was simply 
done to amuse people. It was a tug-of- 
war between one of these animals and 
thirty-five sailors. 

The elephant did not pull with his 
hands—his trunk—but was hitched up in 
regular fashion by harness to a long rope. 
Thirty-five lusty sailors laid hold of the 
other end, and the word was given. He 
pulled for the hcnour of his native 
jungles, but slowly, steadily, the sailors 
worked him backward. 

The mahout plied his goad and the 
elephant trumpeted in anger, but it was 
no use. That was his horse-power— 
thirty-five sailors. 

After that two big fellows were hitched 
back to back, and they went at it like 
Trojans. I forget which one won, the 
dark-skinned one or the darker. 

When I lived in Rangoon, a friend of 
mine had much to do with the elephants 
at the saw-mills there. The saw-mills of 
Rangoon and Maulmein give daily the 
greatest elephant show on earth. All the 
little tricks their clever giants do in shows 
are tiny and poor in comparison. I was 
in the office of my friend, the big mill- 
owner, one afternoon, when a _loin- 
clothed native, steaming with perspiration, 
rushed in, and salaaming deeply, handed 
him a note. I recognised the man as a 
coolie from the mill. Something serious 
had happened, I judged from his frightened 
look. I watched my friend’s face nar- 
rowly. I might as well have studied the 
moon, there was only a look. of blank. 
utter amazement on it. 
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He handed me the note; this is what I 
read— 

‘* Honoured Sir,—I would bring to your 
honour’s kind recollection the caprices of 
a demented mad elephant, and ask for 
your honour’s instructions in the same. 
He is beastly bad one, and notwith- 
standing that he has already suicided 
thirty-three of his defunct relatives, he 
is now murderously intent on all having 
a similitude to his kind, in the appearance 
of domestic milch buffaloes, and there- 
after. He has raided all the villages in 
the environs of No. 2 Division, and the 
coolies and ryots are frighten for the 
lives and persons, although he has not yet 
crimed the manslaughter, but only the 
buffaloes and not the cows. Mr. Theobald 
is here just now, and wants your honour’s 
generous advice to shoot or otherwise this 
furious packshidedams. The fire lines are 
awaiting the monster's removal, as the 
men won’t work in fear and trembling. A 
quick response will ever be grateful to your 
most humble servant.—R. RAMALINGUM.” 

“It seems a_ serious. business,” I 
said, looking at Rathbone (that was his 
name). 

‘*VYes,” he answered, ‘‘the Baboo has 
got it slightly tangled up. Old Raja 
Singh’s on the rampage, I’m sure; and if 
itis he, there ’ll be the very deuce to pay. 
He takes these streaks.sometimes, but it’s 
usually some budmash of a mahout stealing 
his food, or trying to work him after the 
whistle blows for dinner or something of 
that sort, that stirs him up. But he’s a 
regular Shei/an (devil) when he gets going. 
We’ll drive out there. Will you go?” he 
asked. 

“I won’t have the old Raja shot if I 
can help it,” he said, as we bowled along 
in the tom-tom behind his grey Pegu 
pony. ‘“ He’s worth a good £400; but it 
isn’t that. He knows more than any man 
I’ve got working about the place. He 
saved my life once, but it’s a long story ; 
I haven’t time to tell it now.” 

We had arrived at the mill. Things 
were in an uproar. The coolies had 
cleared out. None of the other elephants 
were working ; in fact, the. mill was shut 
down. 
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Raja Singh was over in the coolie lines, 
they said, playing backet-ball with the 
little bamboo huts. We could hear a 
smash once in a while, like a tree dragging 
its branches down through other trees as 
it fell in the jungle. Then a cheery note 
of triumph from Raja Singh’s melodious 
trumpet. He was having a merry time, 
and all to himself. 


He would take a squint along to see that 


He had thrown his mahouf on the top 


of a huge pile of slabs before starting on 
his voyage of destruction. That 
lucky chance for the mahou/. 

A Calcutta-made pony-cart had been 
standing in front of the manager’s bun- 
galow, when Raja Singh started on his 
jamboree. Its bright red wheels, yellow 
running-gear, and black body, polished 
like lacquer-work, excited his curiosity. 
He picked it to pieces as a boy dissects a 
watch. He seemed to like the wheels 
best—even the spokes had to come out of 


was a 
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it was all straight 


their hubs. 
last long. 


It was a poor toy—it did not 
The bamboo huis were better— 
there were more of them. 

I learned about the mahout/, and the cart, 
while Rathbone was preparing his net for 
the capture. 

The Baboo who had written the letter 
told me. He demolished English even as 
Raja Singh laid the coolie lines waste. 


and shove it in. 


His history of how things were going, the 
things pertaining to Raja Singh, was of a 
complex nature. 

“He is 


assured 


bad fellow,” he 
‘“My house-gods are dis- 


exuberant 
me. 
located because of his illogical discipline.” 
After the Baboo 
had gone to so much pains to acquire a 
good English education, Raja Singh had 
flattened out his house as though it was 
only a coolie’s hut. 

Rathbone had 
elephant. He was a 


It was really too bad. 


one good 


fighting 


sort of fox-terrier 


Ss 
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elephant. He was good-natured himself, 
and never gave any trouble; but nothing 
pleased him so much as to get a big 
logging-chain in his trunk and go at a 
budmash mate, and lambaste the evil spirits 
out of him. 

They called him the Phoongye (priest) 
because he was a dirty snuff-colour—some- 
thing like a native priest’s robe. 

Close by, at the other company’s mill, 
was another elephant that would work 
with the Phoongye in their little chastising 
game. 

Rathbone soon got these two together, 
also two or three acres of coolies, and 
Raja Singh began to find things warming 
up a bit. He had been lamenting that 
the coolie houses wouldn’t stand up and 
fight ; the coolies themselves ran away— 
it was uninteresting. 


When the Phoongye and his mate 


swooped down upon him, Raja thought it 
fine fun at first; he didn’t know they were 
organised. But when the big chains made 
play on his ribs, and about his cabbage- 
leaf-shaped ears, he began to take thought 


with himself. 

The Phoongye was good at the battering- 
ram business too; so was his mate; they 
battered Raja Singh back and forth 
between them until he was glad to stand 
still while a chain was made fast to his 
hind leg, just above the foot. 

Then he was chained to a big tree, and 
left to cogitate upon the evil of losing his 
temper. 

“‘He’ll be all right in a few days,” said 
Rathbone ; “‘ but it’s expensive business 
paying for broken limbs and damaged 
houses. Every coolie that he has even 
frightened will want dackshish.” 

The next time I saw Raja Singh he was 
calmly pulling great slabs from a pile at 
the tail-end of the saw, and carting them 
away to a distance. 

I sat down and watched him, I and the 
verbose Baboo. 

A mahout was perched on his back on an 
old gunny-bag pad, but his office was a 
sinecure. The Raja was doing all the 
work and the thinking too. He would 
draw six or eight huge slabs from the pile 
with his trunk, place them very evenly 
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together, pass a chain around them, run it 
through the slip-hook in the most approved 
fashion, and attach himself by his traces to 
the load. Then he’d move off majestic- 
ally, swinging his trunk back and forth, as 
though he were some great piece of 
mechanism and the trunk the pendulum. 

At the end of his walk was a pile of 
slabs. Upon this he placed those he had 
brought, methodically, exactly, each one in 
the place where it fitted best, and all 
smooth and even, as a careful workman 
should. 

The Madrassi mahout hummed a ditty of 
more or less moral worth by way of having 
something to do. 

Raja Singh flapped his ears reproach- 
fully as he turned back for another load, 
and filled his trunk with odds and ends as 
he moved leisurely along. A stray nail, 
three or four pebbles, a tuft of grass with 
a little earth clinging to the roots, and a 
discarded cheroot formed the bulk of the 
treasures he found. 

As he came opposite us he curled his 
trunk upward with a quiet, sinuous move- 
ment, and blew the lot against the naked 
stomach of the dozing mahout. 

It was one of the little jokes he whiled 
away the hours of labour with—just like 
any other navvy. 

A little further over, the Phoongye 
was piling square timber. Huge pieces, a 
foot square and more, and over twenty feet 
long, he was carrying on his tusks as easily 
as a man might carry a stick of cord-wood. 

At piling it he was as ingenious as the 
Raja. He would place one end up, back 
to the other end of the stick, lift it also, 
and then take a squint along to see that it 
was all straight. If either end stuck out a 
little too far, he would place his trunk or 
forehead against it, and shove it in. 

Other elephants were all about, working 
in the same matter-of-fact, intelligent way. 
One big fellow was shoving a stick of 
square timber on end through a narrow 
place. He had his fore-foot against the 
end, and at every step he gave it a shove, 
just as a man pushes a stone with his foot. 

But there were enough curious things 
performed by these gigantic labourers to 
fill a little volume. 
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At twelve o’clock the whistle blew, as 
we sat there, the Baboo and I; he always 
talking, and I watching the more intelli- 
gent animal, the elephant. With the same 
spirit of punctuality that induces the hod- 
carrier to drop his load of bricks from 


half-way up the ladder at the sound of 


the noon hour, these Titans dropped 
everything, and turned their attention each 
to the wash-tub full of grain provided for 
their dinner. 

It was a little farther down along the 
Burmese coast that a friend of mine, a 
steam-ship captain, saw a lady elephant 
bringing up her child in the way it 
should go, 

He was anchored off the shore waiting 
for a load of teak-wood. 

Every morning he observed a_ wild 
elephant and her baby—a frolicsome, 


A LOST 


LITTLE bird was swinging 
Upon a wild-rose spray, 
And ne’er could blither singing 
Delight a summer’s day 


A laughing joy was swaying 
Upon a hope in bloom; 
A gleam of sunshine playing 
Amid the city’s gloom. 
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sturdy chap—come down out of the jungle 
and bathe in the waters of the Bay. 

The little fellow used to keep in shallow 
water, while the mother ventured farther out. 

One morning, when the old lady was 
not looking at him, the youngster managed 
to get beyond his depth. He got frightened, 
and kicked up a fine row. The mother 
pulled him ashore and gave him a dress- 
ing down with her trunk. She spanked 
him soundly. 

Each succeeding morning after that, 
while the captain remained there, he saw 
the little fellow compelled to stand on the 
bank, while the mother bathed herself, 
and washed him down with water from the 
hose—her trunk. 

But if editors would allow, one could 
go on for ever telling interesting things 
about elephants—at least for a long time. 


JOY. 


A storm came down in power 
And trod the rose to earth. 
The bird again will shower 


Its melody of mirth. 


A sorrow came unheeding, 
And swept the hope in twain ; 
And joy, all bruised and bleeding, 
Can never sing again. 


CyRIL GREY. 





THE OBSERVANT FRIAR. 


By F. H. MELVILLE, 


HE moon had risen behind the 

ramparts of Stirling, silvering the 
outline of battlements and bastion towers, 
and shining on the snow-covered roofs 
of the town beneath, when, on a cold 
December evening of 1525, a friar, with 
his dark rope - girdled gown wrapped 
round him, climbed the steep 
frozen causeway leading up the shoulder 
of the rock to the castle-gate. He walked 
with long, easy stride, and when he paused 
and turned within sight of the portcullis- 
archway that ended the ascent, it was not 
from want of breath, but apparently from 
a sudden hesitation. He threw back his 
cowl and looked around him. At his feet 
lay the town of Stirling, with its multitude 
of red-lit windows ; to the right stretched 
a snowy plain; on the left a river, glinting 
in the moonlight, wound its way with many 
curves through the strath; and from the 
gateway above him streamed out into the 
frosty night a blaze of warmth and welcome 
from the courtyard within, where the biack 
figures of armed men passed and re-passed 
continually. 

A sudden, chill blast of wind, that flapped 
the tunic about his tall, thin form, seemed 
to end his irresolution, for he drew the hood 
over his face again, and renewed the ascent. 

As he approached the gate a rough 
voice rang out in challenge— 

“*Stand! Who goes there ?” 

With the words, a huge lantern was held 
up to the stranger’s face. 

‘“ By’r Lady, a friar!” exclaimed the 
questioner. ‘‘’Tis long since such came 
to the gates of Stirling Castle! What 
may be your business, reverend father ?” 

“Say to the Lord Angus that a Friar 
Observant would speak with him on an 
urgent matter.” 


closely 
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“With the Douglas?” repeated the 
soldier in astonishment, lowering the 
lantern. ‘‘ Ofa surety, you do not come 
to shrive him!” Then he added, with a 
chuckle—‘‘ That were heavy work for all 
the Observants in broad Scotland! But 
follow me, Father, and if it please the 
Douglas, he will hold speech with you, 
and if not—then not.” 

Led by his guide across the outer and 
inner courtyards, the priest entered the 
castle, passing through crowds of servants, 
bustling to and fro in some great prepar- 
ation. Pointing, with rough courtesy, to a 
settle in the porch, the man disappeared 


on his errand to tell Angus of his visitor, 


and the friar was left alone. Without 
sitting down, he looked about him furtively 
from under the low-hung hood. Here, 
too, servants were busy strewing rushes 
on the floor, and carrying dishes of meats 
and dainties as for a banquet. Some wore 
the royal badge on their doublets, and 
some the Douglas crest. Before the 
stranger had finished his attentive scrutiny 
the voice of the man-at-arms who had 
brought him from the gate broke in loudly— 
“My Lord Angus will grant 
audience, father. But—a_ word !—be 
brief! The Lord Chancellor arrives for 
this evening’s feast of Hogmanay, and 
the Douglas would give him fitting greet- 
ing when he comes to pay his reverence to 
our sovereign lord—whom God preserve |” 
A page bade the friar follow him to the 
Earl, and led the way from the porch up a 
flight of steps, along a low arched stone 
corridor to an iron-studded door. There 
he knocked, and a deep voice called— 
“Enter! Is’t the friar?” 
The priest bowed his head to pass under 
the lintel, and stood in the presence of 


you 
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The friar drew the hood over his face again, and renewed the ascent. 
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the Douglas. Angus, whose massive figure 
seemed to fill the small room, was half 
sitting on the edge of a table, arranging 
the slashings of his sleeve. He let his eye 
pass lightly over the friar as he waited 
for the interview to begin, with head bent 
and hands clasped on his breast, 

“Your name and your business, father, 
and that shortly!” said the Douglas, 
tugging impatiently at a lace that had 
become knotted. 

‘“* My name,” answered the priest slowly, 
**is Father Malise, of the Friars Observant, 
at Jedburgh ; my business is from the Lord 
Arran, and weighty.” 

“From my Lord Arran?” ejaculated 
Angus, pausing in his attempt to unravel 
the cord, and looking up. ‘‘ Sends he 
aught to me?” 

‘These lines, my lord, he bade me give 
you. As to the rest, ’twere better spoken 
than written.” The:friar slipped his hand 
into the folds of his dress and drew out a 
small piece of folded parchment, which he 
handed to the Douglas A few words 
were written on it, and signed “ Arran.” 


“I send unto the Lord Angus a trusty 
Friar Observant. Give heed to what he says.” 


“My Lord Arran’s true seal! 
news ?” 


What 


Father Malise began, as if repeating a 
lesson— 

““My Lord Arran bade me say that he 
has sure news, from one of the English 
Ambassador’s household, that the Queen- 
mother, Margaret Tudor, your wife, out of 
hatred and malice towards you, has caused 
her brother, Henry of England, to write a 
letter unto his royal nephew, his Majesty 
of Scotland, at present under your care 
and keeping. In the letter his Majesty of 
England urges your ward to throw off your 
gentle authority, and makes divers accusa- 
tions against you, bidding James of Scot- 
land embrace the friendship and alliance 
of England offered to him.” 

“And the letter?” exclaimed Angus, 
interrupting the friar’s monotonous utter- 
rance. ‘It must not reach ‘the King! 
Of late he has been restive enough under 
my guidance, and if now—I know not! 
But tell me—where is the letter ?” 

“* My Lord Arran bade me warn you that 
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the letter is in Scotland, and on its way to 
his Majesty.” 

‘I will 
not. find 
messenger. 


vouch for it that it does 
him! And woe betide the 

But ”—as the sound of stir in 
the castle came along the passage—‘“‘ the 
Chancellor arrives! Follow me, if you 
would see ihe subtlest man in Scotland!” 

Douglas and the friar hastened to the 
reception-room, but not in time to greet 
the Chancellor-Archbishop, James Beaton, 
at the entrance. As they entered he was 
standing with his secretary beside the 
great fireplace at one end of the apart- 
ment, warming his hands at the ruddy 
blaze from the pine-logs. The light 
danced on the long black cassock and 
broad white tippet, and threw out in relief 
the keen profile of his face with the scanty 
locks straggling from under a small, close- 
fitting cap. He turned, still with his 
hands stretched towards the warmth, as 
Angus approached, and received smiling 
the Earl’s apologies for the want of proper 
welcome at the gate. Weighty news, 
brought by Father Malise, of the Jedburgh 
Observants, had detained him, he said. 

**Ah! So!” said the Chancellor, fixing 
his bright eyes on the priest who stood 
behind the Douglas, and whose features 
were fully visible in the firelight. ‘‘ You 
come from Jedburgh, Father Malise ? 
How goes it, then, with my good friend, 
Father Elliot ?” 

“Indifferent well, your Grace,” replied 
the friar, thus directly addressed. 

“Ah! So!” repeated Beaton, with a 
peculiar emphasis, while his searching 
gaze seemed to pierce the Observant 
through. ‘That is indeed grievous 
tidings to me.” 

The priest appeared to notice the tone, 
but the fleeting shade that passed over his 
face was gone in an instant. 

The Chancellor turned to Angus. 

“How goes it with our sovereign lord 
the King ?” 

Angus moved one foot a little uneasily 
before he answered— 

“His Grace is well, but is so zealous 
for learning that I cannot win him from 
his reading with Sir David Lyndsay to 
welcome you this night!” 












**Since that is so,” said the Chancellor, 
‘my Lord Angus will surely conduct me 
to his Majesty, that I may present my 
duty to him where he is.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the Douglas 
signed to servants to bring torches, and 
led the way with the Chancellor out of 
the room along the principal corridor, up 
a turret stair, through an empty suite 
of rooms to another winding stair. The 
friar followed them at a discreet distance, 
as if uncertain whether or not his presence 
was desired. 

“Truly, Sir David has an eyrie for his 
perch!” said Beaton, as he halted to gain 
breath at the head of the second stair. 

‘“‘ This is his chamber,” answered Angus, 
stopping at a door under which rays of 
light streamed. ‘‘ His Majesty would not 
permit him to go; accordingly ”—shrug- 
ging his shoulders—“ he stays.” 

As the Douglas knocked, a sudden 
scuffle was heard within, and a sudden 
thud, as if of a body thrown violently 
against the door. Then a voice, hot with 
passion, exclaimed— 

“I will nof come, my Lord Angus! I 
will not! Leave me alone, Davy!” 

The Chancellor’s expression remained 
immovable, as if he had heard nothing, 
but a thick vein rose angrily on the Earl's 
forehead. Stooping a little, he put his 
shoulder to the door, and, inch by inch, 
pushed back the lighter weight that held 
it from the inside, until, with a jerk, it 
flew open, and the Douglas was launched 
into the middle of the room. Opposite to 
him stood a tall, slim boy of fifteen or so, 
with flashing eyes and clenched fists, 
tossing back the tumbled curls of reddish 
brown hair from his brow. 

“‘ Pardon, Sire,” said Angus, in a tone 
of ironical apology. “I could not know 
that his Majesty held the door against the 
Douglas!” 

‘“*Do you dare, my lord!” and the boy 
would have sprung at Angus if a tall man 
with grizzled hair, who stood beside him, 
had not interposed. 

** Leave me alone, Davy!” 

“*Nay, your Grace, the Lord Angus 
brings company.” 

“The Lord Chancellor comes to pay 
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his duty to your Majesty,” said Douglas, 
waving Beaton forward. 

The Chancellor bent on one knee, mur- 
muring his words of well-wishing for the 
coming New Year, and praying his 
Majesty’s acceptance of a small and 
unworthy gift. The King’s face cleared, 
and holding out a hand for Beaton to 
kiss, he bade him rise. Then, while the 
group looked on with different feelings, 
James eagerly undid the wrappings of the 
present, and drew out, with a delighted 
face, an exquisite jewelled rapier in a 
studded sheath. Making a few passes with 
it in the air, he exclaimed— 

‘** You have my warm thanks, my lord. 
A fair weapon, indeed!” 

“‘’Tis exact for the French method of 
fence, your Grace.” 

‘* How is that, my lord? Will you show 
to me the true manner of the French 
thrust as we sup ?” asked the young King, 
forgetting that he had refused to leave his 
books. Then, turning to Lyndsay, who 
looked at him with a kindly smile, he 
added— 

“We will finish the Third Book of 
Gavin’s ‘ Aneid’ on the morrow, Davy. 
Come with us now to supper.” 

Sir David bowed, and closed the large 
open book that lay on a table behind him. 
Passing out of the room, Angus caught sight 
of the friar, who had lingered in the door- 
way during the scene. He beckoned him to 
come near, and presented him to the King. 

“°Tis a learned order—the Observant 
Franciscans,” said James graciously. ‘‘ You 
also will sup with us.” 

A few minutes later his Majesty took the 
seat at the head of the table in the dining- 
hall, with the Chancellor on his right 
hand, Angus on his left, and a goodly 
company of Scots lords and gentlemen 
on either side of the board. The friar sat 
at the lower end of the room, submissive 
and quiet, his sombre gown contrasting 
with the bright colours around him. No 
one noted him except one. The Chancellor 
seemed occupied entirely in explaining the 
intricacies of sword-play to the young 
James, who, almost turning his back on 
Angus, listened with all his heart. But 
each time that the Observant glanced to 
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the head of the table he found Beaton’s 
eye upon him. 

At nine o’clock, supper being ended and 
the discussion on fencing brought to a 
close, the King announced his intention of 
retiring ; and, rising, bade good-night to 
the Chancellor and 
Angus made a movement to accompany 
him, but James, with a curt refusal of his 
escort, beckoned to Sir David Lyndsay, and 


assembled guests. 


together they left the room. 

With his departure the company broke 
up into groups. Sir James Hamilton left 
his place beside the Douglas, and began to 
amuse himself with bantering the friar, 
who sat silent in the midst of the noise of 
tongues, now raised to a babel. Kerr, the 
Warden of the Marches, over a flagon of 
rich red wine, disputed the flying of falcons 
with the Lord George Douglas; Angus 
and the Chancellor drew their seats out of 
earshot and refilled their glasses. Beaton 
was the first to speak— 

“You then heard to-day, my lord, by 
yonder friar from the Border, that his 
Grace of England sends a letter to his 
Majesty ?” 

“°Tis true, my lord, but how came you 
to know it?” asked the 
astonishment. 

“I myself,” answered the Chancellor, 
carelessly playing with his girdle, ‘‘ have 
learned to-day by trusty messengers that 
such a letter is in Scotland. You, my lord, 
told me that the friar had brought you 
weighty news. Little 
weight to Douglas.” 

“That letter shall not reach his 
Majesty!” said Angus grimly. ‘It cannot! 
He is guarded by night and by day by 


Douglas in 


else could be of 


those faithful to me and my cause—that is, 


our cause, my lord.” 

Beaton smiled, and looking up, asked, 
“What then of Lyndsay? Is he not 
accessible to the English spies ?” 

** Nay, Lyndsay looks over his shoulder 
at England. Moreover, he would not that 
his Majesty thought of aught else, in the 
meantime, save poetry and the humanities. 
Though he loves me not, he hates Margaret 
Tudor more!” 

The voice of Sir James Hamilton broke 
in on their talk. 
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‘*My lords, my lords!” he cried, hold- 
ing his sides with laughter, “here is a 
warlike friar. I did but wish to measure 
his tonsure and he laid hand at side, as-if 
on a sword-hilt. How many aves must the 
reverend father-——” 

“Tush, Jamie!” 
tiently. ‘Try 
Further, my lor¢é——— 

But the Chancellor, with an amused 
face, had risen, and waited to bid the Earl 


good-night. 


said Angus impa- 


your jests elsewhere 


” 


On reaching the chamber set apart for 
him, when the attendants had retired, 
he said softly— 

‘“‘Nay, it shall not reach his Majesty, 
but neither shall it reach the Douglas ! 
Our cause, forsooth! While I live, and 
while Albany lives, though far distant, 
France, not England—and not Angus— 
shall be Scotland’s ally!” Then, aloud, 
he called, ‘‘ Master Cunningham !” 

Cunningham, the secretary, entered from 
an adjoining Beaton signed to 
him near, and whispered in 
his ear— 

“You will the Friar Observant 
watched at once. He will attempt to be 
alone in the King’s presence, but you will 
see that he does not accomplish it. But 
without force, Cunningham, without 
force, for then Angus would hear of it; 
and the Douglas must know naught of our 
business. If the priest leave the castle, 
follow him, and hold him for me in the 
house you wot of.” Then he added, with 
a contemptuous curl of the lip, “It will 
be, at worst, an easy task! He is but a 
*prentice hand who betrays himself twice 
in one night. God rest the soul of Father 
Elliot—if he e’er existed! Good-night, 
Master Cunningham! And see to it that 
all is observed as I have said.” 

A short time afterwards the Chancellor 
was sleeping a dreamless sleep. 

As Cunningham climbed the stairs to his 
room high up under the castle roof, having 
completed Beaton’s errand and set men 
to watch the friar and his doings, a black 
figure, with no sound of footfall, disap- 
peared in the darkness of a side-passage. 
But Cunningham did not see it, nor that 
the door of the little turret-stair leading 


room. 
to come 


have 
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‘ My lords, my lords,” he cried, holding his sides with laughter, “‘ here is a warlike friar.” 
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up to Sir David Lyndsay’s apartment stood 
slightly open and was swinging gently, as 
if someone had lately passed through. 

Just then the voice of the Douglas, 
thick and noisy, was heard, giving some 
final directions to the night-guard, and a few 
minutes later silence reigned in the castle. 

One man alone. tossed restlessly on his 
pallet. The friar could not sleep, but 
stared at the window through which 
moonbeams were stealing. When the light 
fell on his face it showed him wide awake 
but smiling. At last his thoughts took 
shape in words, and he muttered under 
his breath, “I shall give my _ lord’s 
spies some work. The subtlest man in 
Scotland !” 

He shook with laughter, then listened 
keenly for a few moments. What he heard 
seemed to satisfy him, for he turned on 
his side and quickly fell asleep. 

At dawn the castle was astir, for the 
King had risen to practise fencing with 
Sir James Hamilton in the armoury. 
Being New Year’s Day everyone was ‘in 
the best of good-humour. Even Angus 


seemed to have forgotten his difference 
with his Majesty of the day before, and 
looked on at the sport, applauding each 


dexterous stroke. But the frown returned 
to his face as he saw the Observant friar 
hovering in the background of the crowd 
of spectators. ‘ 

At the close of some rounds the King, 
flushed and eager, came up to Angus, and 
asked gaily, holding out a rapier— 

“Will my lord Angus cross swords with 
me?” 

Angus drew back, and said shortly— 

“Nay, I crave pardon of your Grace. 
The Douglas does not cross swords with 
the King!” 

James caught a double meaning in the 
answer, for the quick retort sprang to his 
lips— 

“Then is Archibald Douglas wiser than 
his forebears? ” 

Turning away haughtily, he addressed 
Hamilton— 

“‘ Another round, Jamie, before we rest.” 

The Chancellor was not present at the 
display, having pleaded the cares of State, 
and remaining in his private apartment. 
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By noon his men reported to him that, in 
the early morning, they had found the 
friar standing near the door of the royal 
bed-chamber, that, an hour or two later, 
they had come upon him loitering in the 
corridor through which the King must 
pass, and that, on each occasion, he had 
moved away when he discovered curious 
eyes upon him. But they could, swear 
that he had never, for one instant, been 
alone in the presence of the King, and that 
he had held no communication with him. 

“The witless, clumsy fool!” exclaimed 
the Chancellor, as every fresh manceuvre 
of the priest’s was reported to him. ‘“* And 
where is he now ?” 

“With the Douglas, my lord, in close 
talk,” answered Cunningham. 

“The fool is brave enough,” mused 
Beaton, ‘“‘ thus to put his head in the 
lion’s jaws. But what is that, Master 
Secretary?” he asked, as a noise of 
hurrying feet passed the door. 

“I go to enquire, my lord, and will 
return speedily.” 

With that Cunningham hastened out of 
the room, and the Chancellor was left 
alone. He rose, walked to the window, 
and looked down into the outer court- 
yard of the castle. It was full of mounted 
men-at-arms, who wore on their sleeves 
a device that Beaton could not distinguish. 
They were moving about in kaleidoscopic 
confusion, and the Chancellor watched 
them with interest. Suddenly he uttered 
a loud exclamation, and leaned forward 
to have a better view. ‘Threading his 
way through the gaily dressed crowd at 
the gate was a man in a brown cassock. 

‘“*The bird has flown, and sooner than 
I thought. But the hawks are ready.” 

He watched the friar pass under the 
arch of the gate, and down the steep 
causeway, until a bend in the road hid him 
from sight. 

Beaton paced up and down the room 
restlessly, glancing every now and then at 
the door, expecting Cunningham with 
every footstep in the corridor. Still he 
did not come, and his master passed 
another quarter of an hour in suspense. 
At last the curtain was lifted, and the 
secretary stood before him. 
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** Who has arrived ?” 

‘** The Earl of Arran, my lord.” 

‘““Ah! So!” ejaculated the Chancellor. 
** And the friar ?” 

‘Immediately on hearing of the approach 
of my Lord Arran, he went into the court- 
vard, mingled with the crowd, and passed 
out of the castle.” 

‘* But, according to my orders ?—— 

‘He was followed, my lord, and seized 
by your Grace’s men, at the head of 
Comyn’s Wynd. By this time he is held 
close in the house with the crooked gable.” 

‘That is well, Cunningham. And now 
Arran is with the Douglas? I would I 
might be at the meeting. But, doubtless, 
if my lord desires my presence, he will 
ask forit. Had Angus but known—well!” 

Meanwhile, the Douglas had hastened 
to receive his unexpected guest. After 
the first few words of welcome he led the 
way to his private chamber, knowing well 
that none but grave matters would have 
brought Arran to Stirling at the time of year. 

Arran sat down and drew his chair close 
to the Douglas. 

‘“IT have come to warn you, my lord 
Angus,” he said. 

‘** Another warning!” answered Angus, 
surprised. ‘‘ The second from you in two 
You have my thanks for your zeal, 
my lord.” 


” 


days ! 


‘*The second!” exclaimed Arran, start- 
ing up. ‘‘ Who, then, brought the first ?” 

‘“‘ Your trusty friar, Father Malise, of 
the Observants at Jedburgh r 

But Arran was staring at Douglas as if 
he had not heard aright. 

‘**Father Malise of the Friars Obser- 
vant,” he said slowly, “‘ was slain three days 
since as he crossed the Lammermoors on 
an errand of warning from me to you. A 
day later he was found, stripped, and 
robbed of what I had written. So, to warn 
you, I have come in haste.” 

“*God’s mercy, my lord! The friar 
who had my confidence showed me your 
hand and seal.” 

** And, without doubt, was himself the 
slayer of Father Malise, in his very 
robes !” 

“To what end, think you ? 
end ?” 


To what 
Then as a thought struck him he 
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smote his fist furiously on the table and 
leapt to his feet. 

“I have it! He is the English messen- 
ger, and thus deceived me to gain entrance 
to the King. Woe betide him! Without 
there! Graham! Falconer! Seize the 
friar, and drag him hither!” 

Arran looked up as Angus came back 
to the table, and said— 

““ By this time, of a surety, ’tis vain to 
seek him if the friar and his Grace of 
England’s messenger, who bears the letter, 
are one. Margaret chose for the errand one 
of whom you have heard—Gordon the spy!” 

The Douglas grew purple with rage, and 
stamped his foot on the floor. 

“Fool and dolt that I was to let him 
slip again! Ten years since I swore to 
hang him, and had done so but for the 
pleading of the Queen. Ten times since 
he has crossed my path. Now he hangs 
on the neck of Margaret Tudor. May 
a curse light on her and him But,” 
stopping in his torrent of fury, “‘ the letter, 
my lord, the letter!” 

Arran looked blankly on the ground and 
shook his head. Angus made a step to 
the door. 

“We will speak with the Chancellor. 
He knows of the matter. Come!” 

At the same moment the men-at-arms 
returned to say that no trace of the friar 
was to be found in the castle, while the 
guard at the gate declared that the priest 
had passed out into the town as the 
Lord Arran alighted at the door in the 
courtyard. 

With an oath, Angus waved the men 
aside, and strode into the corridor, followed 
by Arran. 

The Chancellor smiled as he heard the 
heavy, hurried steps approaching, and his 
face wore no look of surprise when, with- 
out pausing for an answer to his knock, 
Angus lifted the tapestry and entered, still 
flushed with rage, and almost incoherent 
in speech. 

“The friar, my lord,” he burst out 
unceremoniously, “is no friar, but the 
Queen’s spy, Gordon. He, and he alone, 
carried the letter you wot of, and is 
escaped! And now we know not if his 
Majesty holds the letter or no. While the 








cub snarls it is naught, but beware when 
it sharpens its fangs +4 

“Rest assured, my Lord Angus,” inter- 
rupted Beaton soothingly, ‘ that of which 
you speak has not reached, and will not 
reach, his Majesty. The friar, whoe’er he 
be, fled in haste when my Lord Arran’s 
coming was noised in the castle. And 
you, my lord, know that the King was 
guarded well. At this moment he is with 
Lyndsay, deep in his studies. Moreover,” 
he added, with a scornful laugh, ‘‘a friar 
who forgets his role and lays hand as if on 
a hilt is no spy for the Douglas to fear.” 

Angus looked relieved by the Chan- 
cellor’s words; only Arran seemed still 
doubtful, and said hesitatingly— 

‘** But, my Lord Chancellor, you cannot 
know Gordon.” 

Beaton waved the remark aside, and went 
on to Angus— 

‘Believe me, the King of England’s 
letter lies now at the bottom of the river 
yonder, and the friar is fleeing to put 
Scotland between him and the Douglas’ 
vengeance.” 





As the Chancellor spoke, the curtain at 
the door was raised, and a page in the royal 
livery, stepping up to the Douglas, said— 

“His Majesty requires the instant 
attendance of the Lord Angus, with his 
Grace the Lord Chancellor, and the Lord 
Arran, in the Parliament Hall.” 

Angus looked at Arran, and then at the 
Chancellor, across whose face a momentary 
shade of perplexity passed. ll rose in 
obedience to the royal command, and, as 
the curtain feli behind Arran, he again 
shook his head, saying— 

** My Lord Chancellor, you do not know 
Gordon !” 

A strange scene awaited them. Courtiers 
and men-at-arms with curious eyes all 
turned in the same direction filled the 
huge vaulted hall, while pages and 
servants peered over the shoulders of their 
lords and jostled each other to have a 
better view. In one of the deep oriel 
windows, through which glinted the last 
rays of a wintry sun, beside the chair of 
state, stood the King, a dark frown on his 
brow. In one hand he held a roll of 
paper that had large seals dangling from 
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it. Sir David Lyndsay appeared to be 
expostulating with him, but to no avail, 
for the frown deepened and he stamped 
his foot. 

As he caught sight of Angus the angry 
flush mounted higher on his cheek. 

“‘T have sent for you, my Lord Angus,” 
he said, raising his voice, ‘‘ to declare you, 
before these witnesses, a traitor to your 
sovereign |” 

A thrill ran through the spectators as 
the Douglas strode forward and faced the 
angry boy. But the King went on— 

‘““ Not once, but many times you have 
deceived me. Until this day, when fate 
gave this writing into my hand, I knew 
not of your treacherous interference 
between my royal uncle of England and 
me. Now, I swear, by the crown that 
my father left me, I will go free from your 
disloyal mastery! My Lord Chancellor, 
I bid you tell these words to the Estates, 
that the Douglas has held me here against 
my will, but that now I set forth from 
Stirling to claim the alliance of England 
as I choose, not as the Douglas chooses 
for me!” 

Angus, his face working with passion, 
pressed up close to James so that his hot 
breath struck the boy’s cheek, and, with a 
menace, said savagely— 

“‘ Your Majesty stirs not one step from 
Stirling until the Douglas please!” 

The Chancellor held up a warning hand 
as if he would interpose. But, for 
answer to Angus, the King walked to the 
great door, and, in a tone of command, 
cried— 

“Open the door and the gates without, 
in the King’s name!” 

The guard moved irresolutely, but, with 
their eyes on Angus, made no attempt to 
obey the order. Only Sir David Lyndsay 
stepped forward, to be pulled back again 
immediately by Sir James Hamilton. 

Quick as thought James drew the 
jewelled rapier from its sheath, and 
rushed on the men-at-arms who blocked 
the doorway. But, quick as he, the 
Douglas sprang forward and wrenched the 
weapon from the lad’s weaker grasp. 
Then, lifting his knee, he broke the blade 
across it, and flung the pieces on the floor. 
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The King stood still, his nostrils dilated, 
his face ashen-white. 

“Be it so, my Lord Angus!” he said, 
in a low, concentrated voice. ‘ But 
remember, I bide my time, then beware! 
Come, Davy, we have yet many lines to 
finish.” 

And, taking his tutor’s arm, James went 
from the hall, the crowd silently dividing to 
let him pass. A moment later the Douglas 
left, without a word, and no man dared 
meet his look. 

The Chancellor, who had remained 
standing with an emotionless countenance, 
now gave the order to some of his suite 
to make ready to start at once from the 
castle. To Sir James Hamilton’s query 
he replied that the Lord Angus would for- 
give him if he left without formal farewell. 
Urgent business of State must be his 
excuse. Within an hour he and his train 
filed out of the courtyard into the gather- 
ing darkness of the winter evening, and 
no Douglas came forth to speed the parting 
guest. 

At the head of the Wynd called 
Comyn’s, the Chancellor halted and bade 
his men ride on to Stirling Brig, there to 
wait until he should rejoin them. Then, 
wheeling his horse, he trotted down a dark 
and narrow street to the right, and was lost 
to view. He drew rein before a small red- 
tiled house, whose only distinction seemed 
to be a markedly crooked gable facing the 
street. Descending three sunk steps, he 
tapped softly at the door. It was opened 
at once by a tall man in rough grey 
clothes. On seeing the visitor he made a 
deep reverence, and, with some words in 
French, led the Chancellor to a small 
room at the back of the house. Beaton 
entered unannounced, and looked round 
him. A torch stuck in an empty beer- 
flagon flickered over three figures seated 
at a table. One was the friar, who sat 
between two armed men, eating a hearty 
supper unconcernedly. As the door 
opened they looked up, and recognised 
Beaton, although his cloak was at his face. 

“Ah!” he said. Then to the two men— 
“‘Leave me and wait outside. I have 
somewhat to say to the prisoner.” 

“Master Gordon,” he began, as the 
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door closed. ‘I did you a grievous 
injustice. I took you for a fool, instead 
of the keenest rogue in Scotland. Had 
you been less of a knave, and more of a 
fool, naught could have saved your neck. 
But you may be useful to me, and accord- 
ingly I grant you life on certain conditions. 
The first is that from this day henceforth 
you be one of my men, not Margaret 
Tudor’s, serving me faithfully as you have 
served her; the second—that you relate 
to me by what means you conveyed the 
letter of his Majesty of England to his 
Majesty of Scotland.” 

Gordon laughed. 

‘“*Tis but a short tale, my lord. I knew 
you suspected me at our first meeting, and 
that, accordingly, what had to be done 
must be done quickly. Did you see in what 
book his Majesty and Sir David Lyndsay 
read when the Douglas roughly disturbed 
their meditations? Twas to be finished 
on the morrow. Your grace also heard 
the King’s words. Ere you instructed 
Master Cunningham, for I guessed your 
action, I had climbed again to Sir Davy’s 
room, he being with the King, and finding 
the Third Book of Gavin’s ‘£neid,’ I 
placed the folded letter between the leaves. 
All night your spies watched at my door, 
and when morning dawned I gave a return 
for their pains, by sundry loiterings and 
misleadings. More would have been 
theirs had not my Lord Arran arrived 
too soon.” 

Seeing the Chancellor listen with an 
amused smile, he continued with calm 
effrontery— 

“That you, my lord, would lie in wait 
for me I well knew ; but for one who lives 
with a hempen rope about his neck it is 
enough if he can before he dies play a 
trick on him whom the Douglas calls the 
subtlest man in Scotland.” 

“And the other condition ?” 
Beaton, as the story ended. 

‘“‘ As for that,” replied Gordon. “ Yester- 
day I rode with the Queen, and to day I ride 
with my Lord Chancellor—'tis one to me!” 

Then as Beaton rose, well contented 
with his new adherent, the spy murmured 
under his breath— 

“‘ Until the wind changes, my lord 


, 


asked 


” 





SOME FAMOUS RACEHORSES AND THEIR WINNINGS. 


By UBIQUE. 


HE number of horses who, during 
the last two hundred years, have 
made themselves famous, as winners of 
great races, and large fortunes for their 
owners, has by this time become so large 
that it is difficult to pick out those whose 
careers are the most worthy of notice. In 
attempting to do this, it will, perhaps, add 
to the interest of this article if I select 
them according to their families on the 
sires’ side. 
As everyone knows, all the animals in 
the English Stud-Book are descended 


from three Eastern sires, and some fifty 


original mares. Leaving these mares and 
their female descendants for a future 
occasion, I will at once proceed to con- 
sider the descendants in tail male of the 
three above-mentioned sires—the Darley 
Arabian, the Byerley Turk, and the 
Godolphin Arabian. The first of these 
was bought at Aleppo by an English mer- 
chant, one Thomas Darley, and sent by 
him as a present to his brother, John 
Darley, Esq., of Aldby Park, near York, in 
1705. The family founded by him has 
gone far ahead of the other two, both in 
numbers and racing quality, and most of 
the best horses of the present day are 
descended from him, through his great- 
great-grandson Eclipse. This horse, so 
named from having been foaled during the 
great eclipse of 1764, was bred by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cumberland. He was never 
beaten, and he won large sums of money 
for his owners, though at this distance 
of time it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact amount. It is on record, however, 
that he earned upwards of £25,000 by his 
services at the stud. The second, or 


Byerley Turk family, is descended from 
that horse’s great-great-grandson, King 
Herod, foaled in 1758, who was the sire 
of Woodpecker and Highflyer. He wasa 
remarkably fine, powerful horse, and a fair 
performer on the Turf, though there is no 
record of how much money he won for 
his owners by his various victories while 
in training. The Godolphin Arabian, who 
was imported into this country in 1724, 
was the grandsire of Matchem, whose 
great-grandson, Sorcerer, is responsible 
for the few important lines of this family 
which are of any repute at the present 
day. He was a good but clumsily shaped 
horse, and he afterwards became the 
leading stallion in the north of England. 
The difference in the potency of these 
three families may be judged by the fact 
that in 1894 the descendants of Eclipse 
won £421,000 in stakes, those of King 
Herod £41,000, and those of Matchem 
only £19,000. 

To go back to the Potatos line of the 
Darley Arabian family, we come first to 
Whalebone, to whom nearly all the best 
racehorses of the present day are inbred. 
He was a bay colt bred by the Duke of 
Grafton in 1807, and he won a great deal 
of money in stakes, though he never seems 
to have been heavily backed. His most 
successful sons at the stud were Sir 
Hercules and Camel, the first of whom 
begat Birdcatcher, a light corky chestnut 
horse who was foaled at the Curragh, 
in Ireland, in 1833. To quote “The 
Druid,” he was “‘ one of the fastest horses 
that ever sped over the gradients of the 
Curragh,” and he won a great number of 
races at three and four years of age. At 
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the stud he did more than any other repre- 
sentative of the Darley Arabian family to 
perpetuate its fame, and during the racing 
season just come to an end, there were 
few big winners that were not full of his 
blood. He was the grandsire of Stock- 
well and Sterling. One of the most cele- 
brated racehorses, and absolutely the most 
successful sire of the century, was Stock- 
well, a chestnut colt, foaled in 1849 by 
The Baron (son of Birdcatcher), out of 
Pocahontas, by Glencoe. His first per- 
formance was running second in the 
Prendergast Stakes for two-year-olds at 
the Newmarket Second October Meet- 
ing in 1851; his last was his defeat 
of Kingston for the Whip at New- 
market in 1854. In the meantime he won 
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sold at Doncaster to Mr. Naylor, of 
Horton Hall, Cheshire, and among the 
many great sons he left behind him were 
Blair Athol, The Duke (sire of Bertram, 
sire of Robert the Devil), Lord Lyon 
(Sire of Minting), St. Albans (sire of 
Springfield), Lord Ronald (sire of Master 
Kildare), and Doncaster, from whom is 
descended the famous line of Bend Or, 
Ormonde, and Orme. 

Blair Athol was a chestnut colt, bred by 
Mr. W. T’Anson in 1861, and was got 
by Stockwell out of Blink Bonny, by 
Melbourne, from Queen Mary, by Gladi- 
ateur. He was a bright chestnut horse 
with a white blaze, standing over 
sixteen hands high, and Mr. I’Anson 
always says that he never had any other 


TOUCHSTONE, 
Winner of the St. Leger in 1834. 


the Two Thousand Guineas, the Great 
Yorkshire Stakes at York, the Doncaster 
St. Leger, the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, 
and the Newmarket St. Leger. He was 


horse with such perfectly true action as 


his. His first appearance in public was 
in the Derby of 1864, which he won by 
two lengths from the Two Thousand 
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Guineas winner, General Peel. He 


finished second, on terrible ground, to" 


Vermont for the Grand Prix de Paris; and 
he won the Doncaster St. Leger, again 
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which was worth £6450, he also took 
£585 in the Ascot Triennial, £800 in the 
Gratwick Stakes at Goodwood, £180 in 
the Zetland Stakes at the same meeting, 


MR. BOWES’S WEST AUSTRALIAN, 


Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger in 1853. 


beating General Peel by a couple of 
lengths. At the conclusion of his racing 
career he became the property of Mr. 
John Jackson, of Fairfield, by whom he 
was sold to Mr. W. Blenkiron, of Middle 
Park, and it was not until after that gentle- 
man’s death that he became the property 
of the Cobham Stud Company for 
12,500 guineas. He was credited with a 
great number of winners, but their stamina 
was not equal to their speed, and as most 
of his best sons went abroad, he has never 
done so much to perpetuate the fame of 
Stockwell at the stud as Doncaster has 
done. So highly was he tried with the 
four-year-old Borealis before going to 
Epsom to take part in the Derby, that he 
was backed for a lot of money by his 
connections, and over one hundred thou- 
sand pounds must have gone north in 
consequence of his victory. In addition 
to the money won over him in bets, 
on the occasion of his Epsom victory, 
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and £5300 by his St. Leger victory. The 
best of his descendants was that very good 
horse St. Gatien, who was by his son The 
Rover, and who ran a dead heat with 
Harvester for the Derby of 1884. 

In the same year St. Gatien won the 
Cesarewitch, carrying 8 st. 1olb., and it 
is said that the followers of the ‘stable 
won at least fifty thousand pounds over 
him on that occasion. He was a great 
horse, and he sired Meddler in this 
country before going to America, where 
he is now. 

Another great son of Stockwell, Don- 
caster, was bred by Sir Tatton Sykes in 
1870, and was the third produce of his dam 
Marigold, by Teddington, son of Orlando 
by Touchstone. His first appearance on 
a racecourse was when, very backward in 
condition, he ran nowhere for the Two 
Thousand Guineas. Still backward when 
he went to Epsom, to run in the Derby, 
he was allowed to start at 45 to 1, but won 
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easily by a length and a half from Gang 
Forward and Kaiser, who ran a dead heat 
for second place. In the St. Leger he was 
beaten by a head by his stable companion, 
Marie Stuart. As a four-year-old Boiard 
beat him for the Hunt Cup, but he made 
amends for this by taking the Goodwood 
Cup; and in the following year he won 
both the Gold Cup and the Alexandra 
Plate at Ascot. He was then sold to his 
trainer, Robert Peck, for 12,000 guineas, 
and, being passed on at a profit to the 
Duke of Westminster, he became lord of 
the harem at Eaton, where he sired Bend 
Or, winner of the Derby, and sire of 
Ormonde, sire of Orme. No one wanted 
particularly to back him for the Derby, 
and it was not easy to do so for his later 
races, so that his owner could not have 
won much money on him in bets. 
Ormonde, by Bend Or—Lily Agnes, 
by Macaroni, and foaled in 1883, was 
certainly among the two or three best 
horses of the century, and was never 
beaten. Being a big colt, he was not 


hurried as a two-year-old, and he did not 


appear in public until the Newmarket 
Second October Meeting, when he beat 
the speedy Modwena. He also won the 
Criterion Stakes and the Dewhurst Plate, 
before retiring into winter quarters, 
favourite for the following year’s Derby. 
As a three-year-old he fairly astonished 
the late Matthew Dawson, by beating that 
trainer's highly tried Minting in the 
Two Thousand Guineas; at Epsom he 
smothered the gallant little Bard, who 
would: have won nine Derbys out of ten; 
and he cantered away with the Free 
Handicap at the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting, giving 28 lb. to Mephisto. His 
crowning performance was in the Hard- 
wicke Stakes at Ascot in 1887. His wind 
had become affected, and he had to tackle 
Minting and Bendigo over the severe 
Swinley course. He was not to be 
defeated, however, and after a grand race 
between the two, he beat Minting by a 
neck, with Bendigo four lengths away. 
He did not remain long in this country, 
being sold for 12,000 guineas to go to 
Buenos Ayres, but not before he had sired 
that unlucky but sterling good colt Orme, 
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who looks like worthily filling his place at 
the English stud, his children having last 
year won fourteen races, worth £6839. He 
is a bay son of Ormonde and Angelica 
(sister of St. Simon), by Galopin, and was 
bred by the Duke of Westminster at Eaton 
in 1889. As a two-year-old he won the 
Richmond Stakes, and the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, and the 
Middle Park and Dewhurst Plates, and the 
Home-bred Foal Stakes at Newmarket. 
Having been mysteriously poisoned in the 
following spring, he did not take part in 
the Two Thousand Guineas or Derby, and 
his first appearance as a three-year-old 
was when, wasted and worn and only half 
convalescent, by sheer gameness and 
determination, he wore down Orvieto, 
and won the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown 
Park. He had his head ridden off 
in the St. Leger, but finished up the 
season by winning the Great Foal 
Stakes, the Champion Stakes, and the 
Limekiln Stakes at Newmarket. In 
the following year he twice beat La 
Fléche, first in the Eclipse Stakes, 
which he won for the second time, and 
then again at Goodwood, giving her 7 lb. 
in the Gordon Stakes. He was a great 
racehorse, of the most unflinching game- 
ness, and but for his misfortunes as a 
three-year-old he would probably have 
been as good as his sire. He is now at 
Eaton, and has grown into a really beau- 
tiful sire, whilst, although not much money 
was won over him as a racehorse, he has 
begun his stud career with a rare flourish 
of trumpets by siring Flying Fox, the best 
two-year-old of the season. 

Stockwell’s son Lord Lyon was also a 
very successful racehorse, although a com- 
parative failure as a sire. He was the 
property of Sir Richard Sutton, and was 
foaled in 1863. As a two-year-old, he 
won the Troy Stakes and the Criterion 
Stakes at Newmarket, worth £1275 and 
£1560 respectively. In the following year 
he took the Two Thousand Guineas, worth 
£4850, the Derby, worth £7550, the St. 
Leger of £5825, and, in addition to these, 
won £1500 by his victories in the Grand 
Duke Michael Stakes and Select Stakes at 
Newmarket. There is no doubt that his 
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connections won a good sum in bets by his 
successes during those two years. At the 
stud he sired Touchet, Placida, and 
Minting. 

One of the most remarkable horses of 
the century, and one over whom an 
enormous amount of money was won, was 
Isonomy, son of Sterling, by Oxford, son 
of Birdcatcher. Not only was he a great 
racehorse, one of the gamest and best 
stayers and weight-carriers ever seen, but 


a most successful sire as well. At the 
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up by winning the Goodwood, Brighton, 
and Doncaster Cups, and the Ebor 
Handicap at York. In 1880 he won the 
Epsom Gold Cup, and the Manchester 
Autumn Cup, carrying 9 st. 13 lb. He 
was, indeed, a wonder on the Turf, and 
almost as great a sire as he was a race- 
horse. Perhaps no horse ever won for 
his owner in stakes and bets so much 
money as Isonomy put into Mr. Gretton’s 
pocket. He was not a big or imposing 
horse in appearance, but he was all “‘ use,” 


MR. W. I’ANSON’S BLAIR ATHOL, 
Winner of the Derby and St. Leger in 1864. 


present moment his 


sons Gallinule, Janis- 
sary, and Common are all high up on 
the list of winning sires, and with such 
children as Baldoyle, Sirenia, Wildfowler, 
Amurath, Jeddah, and Nun Nicer, they 


are likely to be higher still next year. He 
was no good as a two-year-old, and was 
not’ started in the Derby as a three, his 
owner preferring to keep him for the 
Cambridgeshire. For this he started 
at a very long price, but won easily, 
his owner, Mr. Gretton, winning some 
£80,000 by his victory. At Ascot the 
following year he took the Gold Vase 
and the Gold Cup, and this he followed 


a beautiful mover, all distances were 
alike to him, and no weight seemed to 
stop him. 

I must now go back to the other great 
branch of the famous Whalebone line— 
that of Camel, from whose son Touch- 
stone are descended an enormous number 
of good horses. ‘Touchstone was a brown 
colt, bred by the Marquis of Westminster 
in 1831, by Camel, out of Banter, by 
Master Henry, son of Orville. He stood 
about 15°2, was not a particularly good- 
looking horse, nor by any means a 
taking goer; but he possessed immense 
speed and stamina, and he won a great 
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number of races between 1833 and 1837. 
A very sensational race was the St. Leger 
of 1834, in which Touchstone started at 
40 to1. Plenipo was a hot favourite at 
11 to 10 on, but was done with a long way 
from the finish, and when, about a hundred 
yards from home, Calloway gave Touch- 
stone his head, he soon settled all oppo- 
sition, and won in a canter by four lengths. 
In the following year he took the Don- 
caster Cup, and, as a five-year-old, the 
Ascot and Doncaster Cups. In 1837 he 
again won the Ascot Cup, and then retired 
to the stud, where he sired an enormous 
number of winners. He was a horse of 
wonderful vitality, and at the Eaton stud- 
farm, where he was allowed to lead a 
perfectly natural life, and to wander in 
and out of his box as he liked, he lived 
into his thirty-first year, being a sure foal- 
getter to within a very few years of his 
death, which occurred in 1861. Of his 
the most successful at the stud 
Lord of the Isles, Orlando, and 


sons, 
were 
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principal champion of the Newminster 
family, and whose son Ayrshire (winner of 
the Derby in 1888) is fourth on the list 
of winning sires for 1898. Hermit was a 
lengthy bloodlike chestnut horse, standing 
15 hands 3 inches high, and was bred at 
Middle Park in 1864 by Mr. Blenkiron, who 
sold him to Mr. Chaplin asa yearling. He 
was an undoubtedly good racehorse, and 
but for a delicate constitution would prob- 
ably have been better still. At the stud he 
sired a great number of winners, and his 
fee in, 1886 was 250 guineas, but his 
offspring were mostly delicate and lacking 
in stamina, two faults which his sons in- 
variably transmit to their children. His 
daughters are valuable as brood-mares, 
and it is through them that his fame 
will last longest. In tail male this 
line of Newminster is not unlikely to die 
out some day. Having shown himself 
very smart as a two-year-old, Hermit was a 
strong winter favourite for the Derby. A 
few days before that race he broke a blood- 


SIR RICHARD SUTTON’S LORD LYON, 
Winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger in 1866. 


Newminster, the last named being sire 
of Hermit, and also of Lord Clifden, 
the stoutest of his produce, and 
the sire of Hampton, afterwards the 


vessel, and was knocked out to 100 to 1 
It was the most sensational Derby ever 
run, first, because it took place in 
a heavy fall of snow. and secondly 
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because it was well known that Hermit’s 
owner and his friends stood to win over 
£100,000 on him, and that a well-known 
plunger of that plunging period stood ta 
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Nightingall, the trainer. His new owner 
won a little selling race with him at 
Brighton, and then sold him to Mr. Ben 
Harvey. During the following winter 


HERMIT, 


Winner of the Derby in 1867. 


lose at least as much. In the end he won 
easily from Marksman, and the favourite, 
Vauban. There were two of his year who 
were always better than him, Achievement, 
who beat him for the Woodcote Stakes, 
the St. Leger, and the Doncaster Cup, 
and Julius, who gave him 1 lb., and a two 
lengths beating, in a match over the two 
middle miles at Newmarket. 

A remarkably successful sire was 
Hampton, the child of Newminster’s 
other son, Lord Clifden (second in the 
Derby, and winner of the St. Leger), out 
of Lady Langden by Kettledrum. He 
was not a big horse—in fact, somewhat 
on the small side—but a beautifully made 
one, and full of bloodlike quality. He 
was also the best-tempered, most sensible, 
and gamest horse that ever looked through 
a bridle, and one of the most genuine 
stayers that ever ran. He _ belonged 
originally to Mr. Langlands, of Epsom, 
who let him go out of a selling race at 
Hampton for 200 guineas to James 


he came on a lot, and early in the 
following spring won the Great Metro- 


politan Stakes at Epsom. He had been 
coughing, and consequently done no fast 
work for ten days before this race, 
so that his owner won no money over 
him in bets, except the small amount he 
took about him before he went amiss. In 
1876 he won the Goodwood Stakes on a 
very short preparation, and in the follow- 
ing year the Northumberland Plate, for 
which he was heavily backed, and the 
Goodwood and Doncaster Cups. In 1878 
he won the Epsom Gold Cup, beating 
Verneuil, who shortly afterwards took the 
Gold Cup and Alexandra Plate at Ascot. 
He also had his attention turned to jump- 
ing, running second to Chandos for the 
Grand International Hurdle Race at 
Croydon, and winning the big hurdle- 
race at Sandown Park, when no one but 
his rider had a shilling on him. He was 
a beautiful jumper, and would have won 
a Grand National if he had ever had 
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the chance. He lived to a good old 
age at the stud, and sired a great number 
of winners, including the three Derby 
heroes, Merry Hampton, Ayrshire, and 
Ladas. 

The second of Eclipse’s family-founding 
sons, King Fergus, was sire of Hamble- 
tonian, from whom were descended 
Whitelock, Blacklock, Voltaire, Voltigeur, 
Vedette, and Galopin, founder of the 
great St. Simon family. St. Simon was 
indeed a wonderful horse on the Turf. 
So tremendous was his speed that his 
trainer, Matthew Dawson, always said that 
he was the best he ever trained, but that 
it was impossible to find out if he could 
really stay, as nothing could ever make 
him go fast enough to test his stamina. 
He was bred by Prince Batthyany in 
1881, by Galopin, out of St. Angela, by 
King Tom, and sold to the Duke of 
Portland for 1800 guineas. Asatwo-year- 
old he won the Prince of Wales’s Nursery 
at Doncaster, carrying 9 st. 2lb.; and as 
a three he took the Ascot and Goodwood 
Cups. He never ran afterwards, and 
retired to the stud, not only unbeaten, but 
also never having been extended by any 
of his opponents. At the stud his success 
has been phenomenal. He began by 
' siring those clinking good fillies Signorina, 
Memoir, and Semolina in 1887, and this 
he followed up with La Fléche in 1889. 
It was not long, however, before he began 
to give us good colts as well, and St. Serf 
(1887) and Match Box (1891) were 
followed by those two really good horses, 
St. Frusquin and Persimmon in_ 1893. 
At the time of writing he is third on the 
list of winning sires with twenty-one wins 
of £14,891, and it is almost impossible 
to secure a subscription to him at any 
price. 

Eclipse’s third son, Joe Andrews, was 
sire of Dick Andrews, sire of Tramp, from 
whom is descended the once mighty 
Beadsman tribe, now, alas! fallen into 
sad disrepute. Beadsman’s best son, 
Rosicrucian, was a very handsome black 
horse out of Madame Eglantine, by Cowl, 
and was bred by Sir Joseph Hawley in 
1865. He was one of the most beautiful 
horses ever seen, full of the most exquisite 


quality, which he usually transmitted to 
his stock. Unfortunately, he did not stamp 
them with his own merits as a racehorse, 
as although he got a number of speedy 
horses, they did no good at the stud, and 
the family is almost unknown now. There 
is no doubt that Rosicrucian was a very 
good horse indeed, as he could not only 
beat the fastest of his day for speed, but 
also defeated Musket, the best stayer of the 
period, over three miles, giving him 7 Ib. 
He came at a time when there were good 
horses, too; and when he was accom- 
panied by his two stable companions, Blue 
Gown and Green Sleeves, to the post for 
the Two Thousand Guineas of 1868, it was 
only the fact that he had been amiss all the 
spring that enabled Blue Gown to finish in 
front of him. Forthe same reason Blue 
Gown again beat him in the Derby, 
although he was not within 10 lb. of him 
at his best. Rosicrucian wound up his 
career in a blaze of triumph by winning 
the Ascot Stakes under 9 st., and 
the Alexandra Plate at Ascot. Blue Gown, 
who was by Beadsman, out of Bas Bleu, by 
Stockwell, was bred by Sir Joseph Hawley 
in 1865. In his first year he won the 
Sunninghill Stakes and the Fernhill Stakes 
at Ascot, worth £550 between them, and 
the Clearwell Stakes at Newmarket, worth 
£910. As a three-year-old he took the 
Derby, worth £6850, the Ascot Cup, 
worth £920, the Fitzwilliam Stakes of 
4560 at Doncaster, the Royal Stakes of 
£650, and the All-Aged Stakes of £1100 
at Newmarket. ‘There is no doubt that 
his owner won a good round sum in bets 
over him, though not so much as he might 
have done, perhaps, if Rosicrucian had not 
been in the stable at the same time. 

I now come to the second or Byerley 
Turk family, the two principal lines of 
which are those of Woodpecker and High- 
flier, the former having given us Thor- 
manly and Bay Middleton, and the latter 
Cremorne and Kisber. The last-named, 
who was by Buccaneer (son of Wild 
Dayrell), was out of Mineral, by Rataplan 
(brother to Stockwell), and was bred at the 
Kisber Stud, in Hungary, in 1873. That he 
was an exceedingly good horse when fit 
and well there is not the slightest doubt. 
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He won the Dewhurst Plate as a two-year- 
old, beating Springfield; and was then 
kept and specially prepared for the Derby. 
That he was very heavily backed by those 
who knew most about him, and were also 
aware that all was not well with Petrarch, 
the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, 
is matter of history, and a very large sum 
of money was won over him, though whether 
or not it was taken out of the ring is 
another matter. He won the Grand Prix 
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in considerable estimation, his family has 
ceased to be of much repute in the present 
day, and the only line through which his 
descendants show any real vitality is that 
of Melbourne, sire of West Australian, from 
whom are descended Solon, sire of Barcal- 
dine, sire of the Derby winner Sir Visto. 
Barcaldine was a bay son of Solon and 
Ballyroe, by Belladrum (son of Stockwell )— 
Bon Accord, by Adventurer—a daughter of 
Birdcatcher, and a Hetman Platoff mare. 


GOWN, 


Winner of the Derby in 1868. 


de Paris in a canter, and was then made 
favourite for the St. Leger. It is doubtful 
if he ever did a proper preparation for that 
race, and he ran nowhere, Petrarch, whom 
he had beaten easily at Epsom, winning 
by a neck from the outsider, Wild Tommy. 
Like most of Byerley Turk’s descendants, 
he has been more or less a failure at the 
stud. The Godolphin Barb, or Arabian, 
as he is usually called, although he was 
probably the former, was foaled in 1724, 
and was imported into England from 
Barbary. Although he was at one time held 


He was bred in Ireland in 


1878, and 
probably owed his merits as a racehorse— 
he was undoubtedly a very good horse 


indeed—to his Birdcatcher blood. He 
did not come over to this country until 
he was five years old, but when he did he 
promptly showed of what stuff he was 
made by winning the Westminster Plate 
at Kempton Park, beating Tristan; the 
Epsom Cup; the Orange Cup at Ascot; 
and the Northumberland Plate at New- 
castle, carrying 9st. 1olb. It was stated 
at the time that he won a very large 
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stake in bets for his owner on this last 
occasion. 


I might say much about Comfrey, 


winner of the Cambridgeshire in 1897, 
who belongs to the Buccaneer branch of 
the Byerley Turk family; of that good 
horse Minting, son of Lord Lyon; of 


Guineas, Derby, and St. Leger for Mr.° 
Gubbins in 1897; and of that beautiful 
son of St. Simon, Persimmon, who won 
the Derby and St. Leger for the Prince 
of Wales in 1896. Also of those high- 
class handicap performers, Bendigo, 
Clorane, and Victor Wild, who must each 
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Winner of the Derby in 1897. 


Springfield, son of St. Albans, who won 
so many races for Mr. Houldsworth; of 
the St. Leger and Cesarewitch winner, 
Robert the Devil; of Isonomy’s two 
sons, Isinglass and Common, each winner 
of the “triple crown” ; of the shapely and 
speedy Ladas, by Hampton, who won his 
first Derby for Lord Rosebery in 1894; 
of the sturdy Galtee More, who won the 


have won a small fortune for his owner in 
bets and stakes. Space, however, will not 
allow me to do so here, and I must leave 
the record of their deeds and winnings 
for another day, as also those of the fifty 
original mares and their female descend- 
ants, who have helped to build up the 
English Stud-Book during the last two 
hundred and fifty years. 















V.—MISS 





W* had frequently warned Brading 
to be more circumspect in his 
dealings with Miss Cherry-Blossom, for it 
was an open secret to the habitual fre- 
quenters of Ninko’s chaya, or tea-house, 


that Kamakura, a native gentleman of some 
pretension, had looked with condescension 


upon the pretty gesha. But one might as 
well have offered advice to the typhoon, or 
sought by argument to stay its furious 
course. Brading was a good sort, and we 
all liked him ; but, while we duly admired 
his virtues we were not blind to his faults, 
chief among which was a mulish obstinacy. 
This, under certain conditions, isan excel- 
lent characteristic, and one that has had 
not a little to do with the building-up of 
this Empire which we are all extolling ; but 
at the same time it may occasionally prove 
a trifle inconvenient. He declared that he 
cared not for Kamakura, nor fifty such, and 
no one doubted him fora moment. Like 
most fellows who have no fear, he had no 
wisdom either. 

What her real name was I never knew, 
and really it was a matter of no conse- 
quence ; but we called her Cherry-Blossom 
because we first saw her at Ninko’s in the 
spring, when the cherry-bloom abounds 
everywhere, and she wore the sweet flower 
in her hair and in her breast, and looked 
as sweet as the bloom itself. Undoubtedly 
she created a favourable impression on 
our little party, and the questions went 
round, Who is she? Where does she 
come from? And when the putty-faced 
patron, Ninko, came our way he was 
received with a fusilade of questions. 
Now Ninko was accounted a shrewd man, 
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and it was known that he was as dis- 
reputable as he was shrewd, but his know- 
ledge was great, and the men found him 
useful. So they tolerated the rascal as such 
creatures are tolerated everywhere ; for his 
chaya was esteemed beyond all others, and 
his girls were renowned for their grace and 
beauty. 

The putty - faced one received the 
attack with an ungainly shrugging of 
the shoulders. Their Excellencies were 
pleased to be facetious. What was 
wrong with the girl? Did she not sing 
well? Was not her posturing in the 
dance all that their exalted condescension 
desired? Perhaps she might dance for 
their Excellencies in a different fashion if— 
and again the fat shoulders rose with a de- 
precating shrug. He was sorry, the rascal, if 
the girl did not please us, as he always strove 
to propitiate those who condescended to 
honour his contemptible hovel. 

**T should think she does please us,” 
said Brading, upon whom the girl had 
produced an instantaneous effect. ‘“‘ Where 
did you get her, Ninko ?” 

“‘ Ninko’s eyes are everywhere,” said one 
of the party. 

““They need be,” replied the patron, 
with a low bow, “if I am to please your 
illustrious Excellencies.” 

An inscrutable smile played about 
his ugly mouth as he shuffled away. 
He knew his visitors and they knew him. 
After all, it mattered nothing who she was 
or where she came from. That she had 
come to the chaya was the main fact; 
that she was pretty we had the witness of 
our Own senses. 
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Brading, rashly impetuous always, ex- 
ceeded himself upon this occasion. Never 
one upon whom the niceties of circum- 
spection had any considerable influence, 
he was not inclined to let the grass grow 
beneath his feet. The girl had strongly 
appealed to him, and a closer acquaint- 
ance with her was the natural outcome. 
So, in spite of the affected protestations 
of the worthy Ninko, he made for the 
door through which the little gezsha had 
disappeared, and with that determined, 
devil-may-care look on his face which I 
knew so well, passed from sight. 

Ninko brought us some wine and a 
pack of cards. It was not often we came 
to the tea-house now, and when we did 
we strove our best to make merry. Of 
course, though not absolutely enthusiastic 
over the charms of the attendant houris, 
we were not insensible to them; but we 
were more or less old hands, and felt no 
keenness in the game. So we made merry 
in a highly decorous manner, treading, 
perhaps not too lightly, on the corns of 
the estimable Ninko. Usually that putty- 
faced one bore our pleasantries with con- 
summate grace, and a calmness which 
showed a close acquaintance with oppro- 
brium ; but to-night, and more especially 
since the disappearance of Brading, he 
seemed hardly his impervious self. est- 
less, void of his usual calm indifference, 
he continually threw uneasy glances over 
his shoulder in the direction Brading had 
taken, and I watched him with an interest 
which I would have found it extremely 
difficult to explain. 

*“* How long have you had her, Ninko ?” 

He started, and instinctively turned to 
the door. Then his flabby face came back 
my way, and his little eyes honoured me 
with a sharp, penetrating look. I had no 
longer any doubt of the tenor of his 
thoughts. We understood each other, 
Ninko and I. 

“* About three weeks, Excellency.” 

“Well?” 

“She is a good girl, Excellency.” 

“‘Ninko’s girls are renowned for their 
virtues,” I replied. 

“Your Excellency is pleased to recom- 
mend my contemptible hovel.” 
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“‘] speak as I find it, Ninko. 
girl xe 

** Not yet, Excellency. But the honour- 
able Kamakura fe 

Here he ended abruptly, for at that 
moment the door through which Brading 
had disappeared was suddenly dashed 
back, and that worthy appeared leading 
the girl Cherry-Blossom by the hand. 

Brading’s face was flushed with anger, 
and his eyes flashed darkly ; but the girl, 
on the contrary, was very pale, and she 
hung back as though she were an unwilling 
participator in the scene. 

“Come, come,” he said softly, ‘‘ don’t 
be afraid. I wouldn’t hurt you for the 
world, but I couldn’t leave you with him.” 
Then he turned to us with a grim smile. 
“‘ Boys, I have a rival.” 

“My dear Brading, this begins to look 
interesting.” 

“Devilish,” said he. 

“Who is it?” 

** A native!” 

The contemptuous tone with which the 
word “native” was uttered, conveyed 
with singular directness the idea of the 
ignominy which had fallen upon the white 
man. 

“It is his Excellency the honourable 
Kamakura,” explained the obsequious 
Ninko. 

** And who the thunder is Kamaktra ?” 
cried Brading, swinging suddenly round 
on the patron. 

** Please, your illustrious condescension, 
the honourable Kamakura is one of our 
old nobility,” said Ninko. 

“Is he? Then please tell him the next 
time he calls that my exalted magnanimity 
had better not be put to the test a second 
time.” 

“IT dare not, Excellency. Kamakura 
would raze my chaya tu the ground. He 
is rich—powerful. I dare not thwart him.” 

“You must thwart him—or me.” 

Ninko shrugged his heavy shoulders and 
bowed low. 

“Excellency, you make my hard lot 
harder.” 

But I saw—though I doubt if Brading 
did—the slightest suspicion of a sneer play 
about the corners of Ninko’s mouth. I had 


And the 









and he hated pain, this 
good Ninko. But 
what the foreigner 
could not command 
was obedience. During 
his interesting career 
the patron had been 
called upon to smooth 
the rough edges of 
many difficulties, for 
he was a great diplo- 
mat, this excellent 
Ninko, and that he had 
succeeded his present 
prosperity amply 
testified. 

For the next week 
Brading haunted the 
tea-house by day and 
night, sadly neglecting 
his business in his 
anxiety to keep his eye 
on Cherry - Blossom 
and the hated rival 
Kamakura. I did my 
utmost to persuade 
him to abandon the 
girl, using an argument 
of some singular 
selfishness and com- 
monsense ; but he had 
got beyond argument : 
commonsense was a 
thing that never 
appealed to him. The 
girl liked him and he 
liked her, and were it 
not for Kamakura, 
aided by that putty- 
faced rascal, Ninko, 
things would right 
themselves in a trice. 

So he said, and he 
meant it without doubt, 


and I have no valid reason for believing “Who can say what a native will do— 
otherwise ; but nevertheless I sought ina a native, rich, powerful : a rival ?” 
friendly way to dissuade him from going on “Pooh!” said he disdainfully. “If he 


with the affair, the end of which might not dares to look at my Cherry-Blossom again, 
be foreseen. But at my fears he laughed. _1’ll wring his dirty little neck.” 
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no doubt which master would be served. 
This presumptuous foreigner had perforce _ native ?” 

to be treated civilly to his face, otherwise **] hope not—at underhand work.” 
Ninko’s soft flesh might have suffered ; “You think he will go to extremes ?” 
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Brading appeared leading the girl Cherry-Blossom by the hand. He 
turned to us with a grim smile. “ Boys, I have a rival.” 
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His Cherry-Blossom! This was excel- 
lent. He spoke as though he were already 
the man in possession. 

Some two or three days after this he 
came into my office, and dropping into a 
chair, looked at me with troubled eyes. 
Notwithstanding the fact that I had shown 
him but scant sympathy in this affair, he 
still honoured me with his confidence, 
and wearisome as that was, I naturally 
was highly gratified at this mark of his 
esteem. 

“I suppose you’ll think I’m a fool ? 
he began abruptly. 

“* My dear Brading!” I protested. 

“Well, perhaps I am, but I think it 
better to be a fool over one thing than 
wise in all.” 

I bowed. There was a subtlety of 
thought here which was not lightly to be 
received. 

“What have you been doing now ?” 

“*Tt’s like this,” he said. ‘ You know, 
of course, that she’s bound apprentice to 
Ninko ?” 


” 


“One naturally would have imagined 
as much.” 


“Well, she cannot cancel her in- 


dentures for five years.” 

** And so = 

** And so I’ve made him an offer.” 

“What! To buy her out?” 

** Precisely.” 

“ And it will cost you ? 

** A thousand yen” (dollars). 

“* My dear fellow, are you sure that you 
are not buying the tea-house ?” 

He looked annoyed. 

“I knew you’d call me a fool. But 
lord ! Osman, if you’d only heard her beg 
and pray. She loves me, you see, and she 
is afraid of Ninko and Kamakura.” 

** Ay, Kamakura—what of him ?” 

“Still keen as a hound on the scent. 
But 1 think we’ve doubled on him this 
time. Ninko will cancel her indentures 
for a thousand dollars. To-morrow she 
shall be a free woman.” 

His enthusiasm was not infectious, for 
such a mad-brained scheme did not appeal 
to me. Of all the follies he had ever 
committed, and their name was legion, 
this was the most astounding. 


” 
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“You will excuse me, Brading,” I said, 
‘but you are an idiot.” 

He laughed gaily. 

“‘T knew you would say that; but, man, 
you forget—we love each other.” 

“Pooh! Take my advice: keep your 
money and let Kamakura take the girl. A 
thousand dollars for a Jap! Why, you 
could buy half the country for that sum.” 

“I don’t want half the country,” he said, 
‘“‘T only want to free one woman from the 
life she loathes. I would do it if it cost me 
ten times as much.” 

I believe the idiot spoke without exagger- 
ation. He was just the one who would 
delight in such a magnificent piece of 
folly ; for, crack-brained as he was, there 
was always something chivalrous in his 
disposition ; and though at first he might 
have been tempted merely to rival 
Kamakura, I believed that a nobler senti- 
ment had gradually been awakened. 

That he was serious, however, I was 
shortly to see, for on the noon of the next 
day he came to me, his face beaming with 
satisfaction, and carried me off to Ninko’s. 
He wanted a witness to the transaction, 
and he did me the honour to say that I 
was the only man in the settlement whom 
he felt that he could freely take into his 
confidence. Of course I bowed and 
blushed. When one is unused to such 
pretty trifles they are apt to prove slightly 
embarrassing. 

Upon arriving at the tea-house we at 
once demanded the presence of the illus- 
trious patron, a demand which the girls. 
who came round us received with some 
lack of composure. Indeed, I noticed 
that they glanced somewhat mysteriously 
at each other, and that furtive looks were 
turned in the direction of my companion. 

He, apparently oblivious of this, peered 
here, there, .and everywhere, searching 
intently for someone who did not appear. 

‘* Where is Cherry-Blossom ?” he said. 

The girls made no answer, but with 
mysterious looks sidled off. Brading’s. 
eyes followed them, and something like 
alarm fluttered in his face. 

Presently Ninko came, more otsequious 
and more pallid than usual, and in a tone 
of infinite humility wanted to know to- 
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what he was indebted for the honour of 
our illustrious visit. 

Without speaking, Brading drew a roll 
of bank-notes from his pocket and counted 
out a thousand dollars. These he laid 
before the patron. 

“There,” he said. ‘‘ A thousand yen.” 

Ninko looked bewildered. 

“Yes, Excellency, I see. 
yer. Itis a large sum.” 

“ That is my affair.” 

“Yes, indeed, Excellency.” But at the 
same time he utterly ignored the money. 

This was curious. I saw a black shade 
sweep suddenly across Brading’s face as 
he looked up at the 
inscrutable yellow man. 

“Well, it’s good 
money, isn’t it?” 

“Evidently, Excel- 
lency.” 

“Then why don’t you 
take it and produce the 
indentures ?” 

“The indentures, 
Excellency ?” 

Ninko’s look grew 
puzzled. It was pain- 
fully apparent that the 
poor man had not the 
least notion of what my 
friend was driving at. 

Brading rose and bent 
across the table, and I saw the anger 
smouldering in his eyes. 

“You dog,” he said in a low voice, 
“you’ve not sold me?” 

The patron shrugged his heavy shoulders. 
It was not the first time he had been 
assailed impolitely. 

“Your Excellency will explain ?” 

“You told me that you would cancel 
the indentures of Cherry-Blossom for a 
thousand yen. There is the money. I 
suppose, rascal as you are, you are capable 
of fulfilling a business contract ?” 

“T have that reputation, Excellency— 
when I enter into one.” 

“How,” cried Brading, “when you 
enter into one? What the deuce do you 
mean ?” 

“Merely that your Fxcellency, who 
does not speak our language quite 


A thousand 
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perfectly, has made a slight mistake in 
taking for a contract what was merely 
thrown out as a suggestion.” 

This was rather clever of the rogue, 
though a palpable lie. Brading knew 
Japanese well enough to make no mistake 
of that sort. 

‘“‘Ninko,” he said sternly, “this will not 
do. You must not trifle with me. You 
know perfectly well there was no mistake. 
A thousand yen was the sum. Here is the 
money—where is the girl ?” 

Brading’s face was growing set and 
hard. One who deals with the peoples of 
the East must be ready to strike. Other- 
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“* You dog,” hz said in a low voice, ** you've not sold me?” 


wise, he will get no satisfaction. It is a 
hard lesson to learn. Some men never 
learn it. They go under. 

“‘ Excellency,” said the patron, whose 
eyes were as sharp as his wits, “I am 
sorry to say that the girl is gone.” 

“‘Gone! What do you mean by gone ? 

He stood erect without flinching. His 
mouth hardened a little, perhaps ; but his 
voice was very low and steady. 

“* She disappeared last night, Excellency, 
and has not been seen since.” 

It was a facer for Brading, but he took 
it splendidly. Advancing softly, he seized 
the patron by the arm. 

“Don’t lie to me, 
gone ?” 

“Yes indeed, Excellency.’ 

“With whom ?” 

““ Nay, I know not. 


Ninko. She is 


With some thief, 
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no doubt. She was always a bad one. 
Put the law shall speak—the law Fr 

He stopped suddenly, for those iron 
fingers were eating into his flesh: his 
arm had been twisted nigh to breaking- 
point. 

‘With whom went she, Ninko ?” 

The voice was cold and steady, but it 
cut like a sword. 

Again he felt those cruel muscles begin 
to stir. He sought to shake himself free, 
but the wrench sent the pain shivering to 
his brain. Those iron fingers were as 
remorseless as death. 

“With Kamakura, 
insisted. I——” 

** What did he pay you?” 

“‘ Fifteen hundred, Excellency.” 

Brading dropped the man’s arm, and 
turned to me with a grim smile. 

**Sold!” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

““What ought I to do with this intoler- 
able rascal ?” 

““My dear Brading, business is busi- 
ness.” 

“Ay, of course,” and he laughed 
bitterly. Then turning to the illustrious 
Ninko, he said, ‘‘ A shabby trick, Ninko, 
but one I might have expected from such 
a dog.” 

The patron’s heavy shoulders went up 
again. 

“Can your illustrious 
wisdom blame me? I ama poorman. I 
do not work for pleasure. The exalted 
Kamakura gave fifteen hundred. Your 
Excellency only offered one thousand.” 

** Ninko, in spite of all thy wickedness 
and thy knavery thou art nothing better 
than a fool. I would have given thee two 
thousand yen.” 

Ninko knitted his brows, perplexed ; 
yet somcthing he saw in Brading’s face 
convinced him of his folly. 

*““As I am an honest man,” he said, 
‘‘your Excellency should have had her in 
spite of Kamakura.” 

He looked with longing eyes at the 
bundle of bank-notes which Brading lifted 
indifferently from the table and dropped 
as carelessly into his pocket. Poor Ninko. 
For the first time in his life he had let his 


Excellency. She 


Excellency’s 
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private feelings interfere with business. 
There was no knowing what sum Cherry- 
Blossom might not have brought if he had 
only skilfully played off the rivals one 
against the other. 

Well, there was nothing more to do, so, 
without acknowledging Ninko’s obsequious 
salutation, we left the tea-house, and 1 
thought the low titter of the girls followed 
us down the road. Not that that was of 
much consequence. In my heart I was 
glad Brading had failed. 

But he took the matter not so philo- 
sophically. ‘That he was really fond of the 
girl I had no doubt ; that his self-love was 
wounded was equally obvious. The two 
combined gave birth to a mad obstinacy. 

We walked on for some time in silence, 
and from the occasional glances I stole at 
his gloomy face I could see the black 
spirit gathering. Never one lightly to 
bear a slight, it would have surprised me 
greatly had he shown no signs of retali- 
ation. Discretion formed no part of his 
composition. His philosophy might be 
summed up in one word—fight. 

After a time he spoke. I knew he 
would, and I accordingly waited for him 
to begin. 

“* Of course this sort of thing is intoler- 
able.” 

“I don’t see it.” 

** But to be bested by a native!” 

“Nonsense! The girl went to the best 
market.” 

‘** But she-couldn’t help herself.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

*“*T shall find out.” 

‘“‘If you are wise you will do nothing of 
the kind. Kamakura is of her own race ; 
he is rich, unscrupulous. It is not likely 
that he will tolerate the least interference 
on your part. Moreover, my dear Brading— 
between ourselves—is the game worth the 
candle ?” 

“You don’t understand, Osman. To 
you, of course, she is nothing—only a 
native ; but to me she is much more. You 
will say there are hundreds such, but | do 
not see one other. She believes in me, 
she loves me, and I have promised that 
Kamakura shall not come between us. 
That promise I must keep.” 
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I knew it was no use arguing with him; 
and, truth to tell, I couldn’t. If they were 
really fond of each other, how could I 
counsel desertion? I might have thought 
the whole affair both sad and foolish, but I 
could not forget 
that in such foolish- 
ness a mortal is 
often blessed. 

We parted with 

an affectionate 
shake of the hand. 
He knew what was 
passing in my mind. 
I read his like a 
book. I hoped, but 
feared. 

“* Good - luck to 
you, Brading!” I 
said. 

“ Thanks, 
fellow !” 

About a_ week 
after he slipped 
once more into my 
office, and as he 
came towards me I 
saw that his face 
was beaming with 
happiness. Evi- 
dently the course 
of true love was 
running smoothly 
at last. 

“It’s all right,” 
he said. “‘I1’ve seen 
her. She loathes 
Kamakura; she 
loves me. It was rather a difficult enter- 
She was well guarded, but I 
promised her, you see.” He laughed softly 
to himself. The triumph over Kamakura 
was exquisite. But I could see that he 
had something else up his sleeve. 

“And now?” I asked, for this seemed 
to me but the beginning of the end, not 
the end itself. 

“Well,” he said, “I have not had a 
holiday for along time. Early to-morrow 
morning the Vokohama Maru sails for 
Nagasaki. I shall go by her.” 
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* And the lady ?” 

“It is highly probable that she will 
go too.” 

** You have outwitted the native ?” 

He smiled complacently. 


\ 
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We left the tea-house, and I thought the low titter of the girls 


followed us down the road. 


““My dear Osman, could you possibly 
imagine any other ending ?” 
# * % * 


On the morrow the Vokohama Maru 
duly sailed for Nagasaki; but that same 
evening the ebbing tide left a strange 
burden on the foreshore—near the extrem- 
ity of the town of Hiogo—the bodies 
of a man and a woman bound back 
to back. The man was Brading, the 
woman was she whom we used to call 
Cherry-Blossom. 

So the ending was different after all. 








THE STORY OF SUNG. 
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HEN Sung, the son of Ungrad, 

came back from the wars and 

found his wife dead and his home roofless, 
his grief was terrible to see. Gunhild was 
fair as the sunlight on the dancing waters, 
and Sung, the son of Ungrad, had loved 
her whole-heartedly. In the early spring 
of her beauty he had taken her to wife, 
and now she was dead, and the halls of 
his fathers laid low, so that the north wind 
seething through the pi-ies ran as it listed 
over the broken walls. Many of his men 
were slain—the old men he had left to 
watch while his shi» sped over the seas to 
the far shores of Britain. Even as he knelt 
over the form which once had been Gun- 


hild the smoke curled upwards from the 
dying fire of his castle. Down steep pine- 
clad cliffs lay his ship at rest on the waters 
of the fiord, and on the growing grey of 
the coming night came the lamentations 


of his warriors. Round him in sad silence 
stood some twenty of his Vikings, fiercest 
in bz.ttle and chiefest in his councils. They 
leant heavily on their spears, and their 
beards lay on their armoured breasts. 

Presently an old man, bent with the 
burden of years, whose white beard swept 
the ground, came from some _hiding- 
place. 

““Goodrun the herdsman!” the men 
cried, and Sung, the son of Ungrad, 
turned. 

“‘ How has this thing come to pass ?” 
he said. “I left my bride with thee. The 
castle stood proudly on the cliff. There 
were many men stout in battle to guard 
my heart which I left here. Gunhild is 
dead, my men are dead, the castle 
is no more. How came this thing to 
pass ?” 
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And Goodrun, bent with age, answered, 
and his voice was as the voice of a shrill 
wind moaning over the lone heads of the 
hills. 

““Good my master, thou knowest Sieg- 
frid, the son of Siegfrid ?” 

“Well know I him, for he was my 
trusted friend. Speak on!” 

*“*At the full of the moon, which was 
but five nights agone, he came to my Lady 
Gunhild with a goodly train and craved 
room, for he was weary with hunting, and 
the way was long over the hills to his own 
place. And my lady made welcome for 
him, and spread a feast, and the horns 
were well filled and our men drank deeply 
of the mead. This I know, good my lord, 
for I waited even at the feast, and filled 
the horns with mine own aged hands. 
Two nights did Siegfrid, the son of Sieg- 
frid, tarry, and the feast was spread each 
night, and the men drank deeply and 
shouted thy name until the rafters rang 
with the sound, and the dogs barked in 
the courtyard. And on the third night— 
and on the third night 5 

“* Say on, Goodrun, for the matter is dark 
to mine eyes.” 

“And on the third night, good my lord, 
when the hours grew towards morning, 
Siegfrid, the son of Siegfrid, and his men 
arose and fell upon our men, heavy with the 
mead, and slew them. I, being old, and 
having little taste for the mead, awoke 
early in the first hurry of the treachery, and 
hid me close to the outer wall. When the 
cries of the men were stilled, Siegfrid, the 
son of Siegfrid, came, with the Lady Gun- 
hild in his arms, and stood by the side of 
his horse. The Lady Gunhild hung heavily 
in his arms, for she had swooned. ” 
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‘“*Thou sawest this, old man, and the 
sight braced not thy sinews ?” 

“*IT saw, good my lord. Remember, I 
am an old man, and my hand hath lost its 
cunning; yet, old as I am, I would have 
made shift to do some deed for the honour 
of my lord, but there wasno need. Even 
as I saw, thy foster-brother, Thun, came to 
the side of Siegfrid, the son of Siegfrid. 
Oh, what a sight, my lord, was in that 
coming! Upon his breast there was a 
rent in which I might have put my hand, 
and with each step the blood ran out in 
clots and spurts, and fell upon his knees, 
and licked the ground. In his right hand 
he held a broken brand, and in his left a 
hunting-knife. Two men clung to him; 
but, wounded as he was, he clave one 
down with the broken brand, and stabbed 
the other with the knife, so that the point 
came out behind his left shoulder. Then 
he reeled to Siegfrid, the son of Siegfrid— 
his life pouring out through the yawning 
mouth in his breast. He looked not at the 
man, but at the Lady Gunhild. ‘Oh, 
grant me pardon, sweet lady!’ he cried. 
And as he spoke she opened her eyes in 
affright ; but when she saw him standing 
over her with the bloody knife in his hand, 
she smiled. 

“« *Strike, good Thun!’ she cried. ‘ And 
now, my lord, farewell !’ 

‘“* He smote her so that she fell ; and he, 
with a cry like the cry of a brave. wolf, 
stumbled on to his knees and groped 
in a rain of blood until he caught her 
pulseless hand and kissed it. And Sieg- 
frid, the son of Siegfrid, seeing what had 
happened, yet powerless to withstand it so 
sudden was it, took one step forward, and 
standing over the stooping shoulders of 
Thun, smote him with his sword. Then 
Siegfrid, the son of Siegfrid, called to his 
men and rode away as from a place 
accursed. They had fired the castle at 
the beginning of their treachery ; and with 
mine own hands I took the body of the 
Lady Gunhild and the body of Thun to a 
place where the flames might not touch 
them—even to the place where they are 
now.” 

“* Now,” cried Sung, the son of Ungrad, 
when the old man had done with his tale, 
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‘now is there a mighty spirit in Valhalla! 
Oh, Thun, my foster- brother, mighty wert 
thou in life—mighty in death! Thor be 
good unto thee ; for thou wert a man the 
world shall lack.” 

And the Vikings standing round cried : 
‘“* Mighty was Thun, even as a lusty pine. 
Thor, great god, grant that we meet him 
again in the halls of Valhalla!” 

Then Sung, the son of Ungrad, stooped 
and gathered the limp, white - clothed 
figure in his strong arms, and the gold of 
her hair fell over his shoulder and hung 
about the harness at his back. And he 
placed her on his shield—the great shield 
which was larger than any other man 
might carry—for he was of great strength— 
and he bore her over his head from the 
place, the sinews of his arms standing out 
like the twistings of a gnarled tree. 

When his men would have followed him, 
he forbade them. 

““ Nay,” he cried, ‘‘I would be alone; 
for | have received a great hurt and my 
heart is as water. Let me pass in peace. 
I would mourn my bride. Fair was 
Gunhild, and she is dead. Heavy is my 
heart to-day and for ever.” 

So he passed out from among them, and 
his Vikings bowed their heads in sorrow, 
and the old man Goodrun wept as a 
child might weep, for the strength had 
gone from his body. But the Vikings 
stifled their grief, until anger for the foul 
treachery of Siegfrid, the son of Siegfrid, 
rose up and took them by the throats, 
so that they shook their spears and 
caressed the hilts of their long two-handed 
swords. 

All that day Sung, the son of Ungrad, 
toiled up to the head of a mountain, which 
stood sentry over the fiord, bearing the 
Lady Gunhild aloft upon his shield. And 
his men, watching below, saw the setting 
sun catch the wings of his helmet on its 
very summit. 

On the cap of the mountain, in a bare 
flat place that might have been the space 
of twenty shields placed together, Sung, 
the son of Ungrad, laid his burden, and 
knelt beside the limp white figure, and 
kissed the cold lips and the closed eyes 
and the hands that were still. 
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“Fair wert thou, Gunhild, fair as the mother loves her child, and as a lover his 
rise of the sun over the great waters, leal mistress. But a little while and I held 
and true wert thou as much-tried steel. thee in my arms, and my kisses upon 
O Gunhild, my bride, I loved thee as a_ thine eyes woke thee to days of long 


Sung, the son of Ungrad, bore hzr over his head from the place. 


delight. And now 
thou art deaf to me, 
though I cry to thee 
with all my love, and 
thou art blind to me, 
though I kneel here 
by thy side. O 
Gunhild, Gunhild, for 
what were we made 
that an hour of 
pleasure should  suf- 
fice! O Thor, mighty 
god of war, was it just 
to take her and to 
leave me? She was 
so fair; as_ beaten 
gold was she fair; 
she was so young, her 
eyes were not yet 
weary with the sight 
of the sun ; she was so 
proud of me, and the 
deeds that I did she 
wearied not to sing. 
Oh, empty, empty are 
the days now, for the 
mate of my heart has 
passed, and I seek her 
in vain! O Gunhild, 
Gunhild, as a flower 
in a dark pine-wood 
wert thou. I found 
thee and held thee 
to me for a while, 
and now no man shall 
comfort me, for the 
light has gone out of 
my life, and I have 
a weariness of all 
things.” 

So did Sung, the 
son of Ungrad, sing 
the lament of the 
Lady Gunhild. When 
he came down the 
next morn from the 
mountain cap, bear- 
ing his empty shield 
before him, no map 
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durst question him as to what he had done 
unto her or whither he had taken her. 
For his eyes were weary, and he bore 








. 


They would have hurled 


with his sword. 

himself as one who had passed through 
great sorrows, and he spoke rarely, and 
there was a strangeness in his manner 
which set them whispering among 
themselves. , 

In the time coming past the noon he bade 
all his men embark upon the ship, whither 


him and the ladder down, but he carved a way 
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he followed them. Then he spake unto 
them, and his voice was like a trumpet-call. 

“Of Gunhild I speak not. She lieth 
where I know. 
She was alive, 
and now she has 
passed. It is 
enough. But 
of the foul 
treachery of 
Siegfrid, the son 
of Siegfrid, I 
speak. He ate 
at my board, and 
he did me foul 
wrong. We were 
sworn friends, as 
men of the same 
blood were we, 
and he did unto 
me foul wrong, 
Where are the 


men I left? 
Their blood 
calls for ven- 


geance from the 
charred ground. 
They were your 
kinsmen, they 
were our 
brothers. Shall 
they go to their 
last sleep and 
no man make a 


push for ven- 
geance? They 
were no 
children. They 
were lusty men 
and strong. 


Unconquered 
and unconquer- 
able were they, 


oy, yet were they 
trapped and 
slain in sleep, 


even as we would not slay the wild 
beasts of the field. Foul treachery, oh, 
foul wrong! The smoke of our home 
has curled into the skies. The blood 
of our murdered brothers has_ been 
drunk by the thirsty earth. And I have 
suffered more, for my heart is dead. But 















I speak not of my wrong. My wrong 
is mine own, and my arm is the arm 
ot no weakling. I know how to repay. 
But the wrong is upon ye also. Ye who 
have sworn allegiance to me, ye who have 
coursed the. seas as. the. dogs of war, ye 
who are feared as mighty warriors from 
sea to sea, ye who have harvested on the 
shores of far Britain—shall the souls of 
your brothers be shamed in Valhalla?” 


And the Vikings 
shouted until the 
echoes ran up the 


shores of the fiord 
and climbed upwards 
toward the hills. 

“Lead us unto 
Siegfrid, the son of 
Siegfrid, for as the 
night cometh after day 
has fled, so surely shall 
he die!” 

And they beat upon 
their shields with their 
spears until the echoes 
ran again. 

All that day and all 
that night the big sail 
with the crawling 
dragon traced on it 
in curious work 
strained at the ropes, 
and the men toiled at 
the long oars, so that 
the ship flew over the 
waters. 

Towards the even- 
ing of the next day 
they lay beneath the 
castle of Siegfrid, the 
son of Siegfrid, and 
Sung, the son of 
Ungrad, called aloud 
to the walls— 

“Shall there be 
treachery and no ven- 
geance ? Where are 
our brothers who gave 
ye shelter? Where 
is the Lady Gunhild ? 
We left a home which 
was fair and dear to 


us—where is it now ? 
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As they died so shall ye die, as the smoke 
curled from our home so shall it curl 
above your towers. Homeless are we, 
and homeless shall ye be!” 

And Siegfrid, the son of Siegfrid, hear- 
ing the words, cowered, and found no 
comfort in his stout walls and his warriors 
because of the wrong he had done. 

In the dark of the short night Sung, 
the son of Ungrad, assembled his men, 





He swung his great two-handed sword over his right shoulder, 
and brought it down upon his enemy's head. 
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and leaving the ship, marched silently up _ placed in pairs and bound branches across 
to the walls. In the twilight they had them stoutly, making rude ladders. These 
hewn down many pines, and stripped ladders they carried with them and placed 
them of their branches. These they against the walls, so that the men guard- 


“« Let no man seck to follow me, for where I go I would be alone.” 


ing the castle grew 
faint in their hearts. 

On the first iadder 
raised sprang Sung, 
the son of Ungrad. 
The men waiting for 
him hurled — stones 
about his head, but 
he covered himself 
with his shield, held 
on a slope so that 
the stones rolled off 
it and did him no 
harm. And ever as 
he mounted he cried 
aloud— 

“For Gunhild! 
For Thun! Woe to 
the murderers! ” 

When he had 
gained the topmost 
rung they would have 
hurled him and the 
ladder down, but he 
carved a way with his 
sword and sprang 
upon the wall and so 
on to the ledge that 
ran round it. There 
he did mighty work, 
casting aside his 
shield and using the 
heavy two-handed 
sword which other 
men raised but with 
an effort. And as he 
hacked and hewed, 
and the pile of 
corpses grew, he 
called aloud for 
Siegfrid, the son of 
Siegfrid. 

“* Where is the false 
friend—where doth 
he lurk? Let him 
come forth and meet 
me, for nothing shall 
save him! If he hide 
himself in the bowels 
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of the earth I will dig him out. I am 
Sung, the son of Ungrad. My strength 
was as the strength of ten, and now he 
has doubled it by reason of the foul wrong 
he did me.” 

And the Vikings of Sung, the son of 
Ungrad, following him hotly, came upon 
the men who kept the walls, and scattered 
them as the pine-needles are scattered at 
the breath of the north wind. And they 
would have mercy, but there was no mercy 
for them, for the hearts of the avengers 
were hot within them, and they slew all 
save Siegfrid, the son of Siegfrid, who hid 
in the great hall. When it was told Sung, 
the son of Ungrad, that his enemy was 
found, he went in unto him, and his Vikings 
followed after him. But to them he spoke 
the desire of his heart. 

“Leave him to me, for the wrong he 
did me lies more heavily upon me than 
upon ye. Ye mourn brothers, but I mourn 
my life, for there is no more savour left in 
life for me save in this thing I am about 
to do.” 


So saying, he advanced upon Siegfrid, 
the son of Siegfrid, and played with him 
as a warrior plays with a boy when he first 
teaches him to wield a sword; for his 
strength and his cunning were beyond his 


enemy’s. So well did he play with him 
that he dangled hope before him many a 
time, and as often snatched it away again. 

“Kill me, Siegfrid, son of Siegfrid, 
for, by the great god Thor, so doing thou 
shalt pass free of hurt!” he cried. 

Then when he was weary of the play, he 
swung his great two-handed sword over 
his right shoulder, and, standing forward, 
brought it down upon his enemy’s head so 
that he clave him to the middle. So died 
Siegfrid, the son of Siegfrid. 

When he saw that his enemy was in 
very truth dead, Sung, the son of Ungrad, 
passed through his Vikings with no word. 
“They shaped the course of the ship back 
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to the desolate fiord, and in the morn they 
saw the smoke curling up from the castle 
behind them, having done as they had 
sworn to do. Yet the chief said nothing, 
and was as a man who has done with life, 
who has drained the horn of life to the 
last drops and looked upon its emptiness. 

At the evening of the next day they 
came to their own fiord, and Sung, the 
son of Ungrad, roused him from his 
stupor. 

“‘ Brothers, we have fought many great 
fights together, we have seen the world in 
our strength, we have been feared on the 
shores of many countries. It has been a 
good life, but it has come to anend. I 
have now no longer a heart to fight, or to 
drink mead in another hall, or to hunt, or 
to go out upon the waters. Choose ye 
one among ye and let him be to ye what I 
have been. Let, if it may be, my cousin 
Ing, the son of Oscar, be in my stead, for 
he is a valiant warrior, and I would fain 
have one of my kindred to be chief among 
ye.” 

And they answered— 

**So be it. Ing, the son of Oscar, shall 
be our chief.” 

Then he spoke again— 

‘Let no man seek to follow me, for 
where I go I would be alone. It is the 
last word of mine ye shall have to obey. 
Better men and greater warriors hath no 
man ever had. If my heart were not dead 
it would be heavy now that it hath come 
that I must say ‘ Farewell.’ May we all 
meet hereafter in the company of those 
who have passed before among the souls 
of great warriors in the blessed halls of 
Valhalla.” 

Then went Sung, the son of Ungrad, 
from the ship, and they saw him in the 
mists of the evening climbing up to the 
cap of the great mountain, bearing with 
him his sword and his shield. And after 
that no man saw him again. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN AS AN ARTIST. Chambers as a playwright, Madame 
OTHING irritates the Australian so Melba at the opera, and Mr. Mackennal 
much as the old-fashioned attitude at the Academy. Mr. Chambers, who has 


of some people in the old country in made another hit with his comedy, “‘ The 








Photo. by Gade, Maidenhead. 
MR. HADDON CHAMBERS, MADAME MELBA, AND MR. BERTRAM MACKENNAL. 


regarding him asa sort of Wild Manofthe Tyranny of Tears,” comes of an Ulster 
Woods. This picture alone is sufficient family, and was born at Stanmore, Sydney, 
refutation, for these three people hold thirty-nine yearsago. He began life, like 
all London by their art—Mr. Haddon Adam Lindsay Gordon, as a stockrider, 
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came to this country in 1880, and at the 
age of seven-and-twenty found himself a 
famous playwright as the author of 
‘* Captain Swift.” Madame Melba—who 
is really Mrs. Armstrong—was born at 
Melbourne, and is of Scotch and Spanish 
descent. She made her début (in Paris) 
the very year (1887) that Mr. Chambers 
bounded into fame. 


DRAMATIST AND COMPOSER. 


The son of an American father and an 
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in London, being elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Music last year. For 
nineteen years (1873-92) he was music- 
master at Sherborne —he utilised his 
knowledge of Dorsetshire in ‘“ Ragged 
Robin”—and occupied his spare time 
with writing cantatas and songs and 
setting the 23rd Psalm to music. Then 
he changed his tune and began writing 
plays. His first play, ‘‘ A Buried Talent,” 
is memorable for having introduced Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell to the London stage. 


Photo. by Alfred Ellis, Upper Baker Street. 


MR. LOUIS NAPOLEON PARKER IN HIS STUDY. 


English mother, Louis Napoleon Parker 
probably got his Christian names because 
he was born in France in the very 
year when Citizen Bonaparte became 
Napoleon III. This Royalist start has 
appeared in him since, for did he not write 
“The Vagabond King” and illuminate 
his house in Gunterstone Road, West 
Kensington, on Diamond Jubilee night, 
with the legend of light: “V.R. a Happy 
Family!” ? From France he passed to 
Germany for his education—which accounts 
for the fact that he addressed the Wag- 
nerians in London last year in French 
and German—and learned the art of music 


Since then he has written over twenty 
plays, some of them in collaboration with 
Mr. Murray Carson. 


A BILINGUAL ACTRESS. 
And now for a bilingual player. She is 
a rare bird on the English stage; but she 
occurs in the person of Miss Eleanor 
Calhoun, who would have made a great 
hit as Clorinda Wildairs in ‘“‘ A Lady of 
Quality,” had the dramatised version of 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s novel not been 
so poor. Miss Calhoun is a Californian 
by birth and a Scoto - Irishwoman by 
descent. She led an outdoor life as a 
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child, and was a grown-up before she saw 
two houses stand end to end. Yet when 
she came to London as a girl, she played 
lead in “An Unequal Match,” taking 
Mrs. Langtry’s part in a way that showed 
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MISS MARIE TEMPEST AND HER HUSBAND. 


Miss Marie Tempest’s voice seems to wear 
better than that of any of her contem- 
poraries. Indeed, in ‘‘A Greek Slave” 
she sings even better than she did in 





Photo. by B. W. Thomas, Cheapside. 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST AND HER HUSBAND, MR. COSMO STUART. 


she was not unequal to the task. She 
learned her art as few English actresses 
ever do, by acting (in French) all over 
France, and in critical Paris itself. Strange 
to say, she has never played in America, 
though she visits her native land every 
year without fail. 


“Dorothy” twelve years ago. She was 
born in London as Miss Etherington, was 
educated in a Belgian convent, and- after 
being trained at the Academy of Music, 
made her first appearance at the Comedy 
Theatre, and then became Dorothy in the 
famous opera which made her fame and 
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built the Lyric Theatre. In 1891 she went 
to America for a four months’ holiday. 
She stayed there four years, and became a 
great favourite, being affectionately known 
as ‘Dresden China.” She made her 
reappearance in London four years ago in 
‘* An Artist’s Model,” where she met her 
old stage - lover, 
Mr., Coffin, who 
had serenaded 
her for goodness 
knows how many 
hundred nights as 
“Queen of My 
Heart To-night.” 
Last year she 
married Mr. 
Cosmo Stuart, 
who is the only 
son of the late 
Lord Alexander 
Gordon - Lennox 
and nephew of 
the present Duke 
of Richmond. 
Always fond of 
acting, he made 
his first profes- 
sional appearance 
in 1893 in a pro- 
vincial company 
of the late Grace 
Huntley — curi- 
ously enough, the 
chief of his house 
is the Marquis of 
Huntly — and 
tried London for 
the first time in 
1894, fifteen 
months later. He 
is very well off, 
and dresses very 
smartly. Mr. and . 


Mrs. Gordon-Lennox have a pretty house 


in St. John’s Wood. As you will observe 
from this picture of them, they are keen 
admirers of Mr. William Nicholson’s 


delightful cartoons. 


MISS VYNOR. 
Miss Vynor, who created the part of the 
Ayah Amina in ‘Carnac Sahib,” has 


Photo. by H. Walter Barnett, Hyde Park Corner. 
MISS VYNOR. 
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many qualifications for the difficult art 


she has undertaken. 


ACTOR AND AUTHOR TOO. 


The success of ‘‘The Man in the Iron 
Mask,” written by Mr. Norman Forbes, 
at the Adelphi, proves how clever all the 
Forbes - Robert- 
sons are. The 
old gentleman, 
Mr. John Forbes- 
Robertson, who 
is nearly blind 
now, came to 
London from 
Aberdeen half a 
century ago, and 
was, in his day, 
a great authority 
on art. All his 
four sons and 
three daughters 
have inherited his 
artistic instincts 
in different ways. 
Johnston, the 
eldest, is not 
merely an actor, 
but a first - rate 
artist; Ian acts 
well and stage- 
manages better ; 
Norman acts and 
adapts ; Leonard 
is aviolinist ; Mrs. 
Buchanan, the 
eldest daughter, 
can design stage- 
costumes very 
cleverly; Daisy, 
the youngest, is 
an artist and lives 
in Paris; while 
Frances, who 
married Mr. Henry Dawes Harrod the 
other week, is making her way as a 
novelist. Their mother, a charming 
white-haired old lady, is an English- 
woman. The old gentleman is a perfervid 
Scot, and loves to have a “crack” with 
his fellow-countrymen. His knowledge of 
the vernacular remains unimpaired after 
fifty years in Cockney-land. 

















MISS NINA BOUCICAULT. 


From leading strings to leading lady— 
Miss Nina Boucicault was bound to be 
clever, for she is the daughter of the late 

















MISS NINA BOUCICAULT WHEN A BABY. 





Dion Boucicault, who knew how to write a 
play, and of his wife, who knew how to 
act it. Her brother Dion, known to his 
friends as ‘“‘ Dot,” is co-manager of the 
Court Theatre, for which his brother Aubrey 
adapted “A Court Scandal.” Miss Nina 
Boucicault is married to Mr. E. H. Kelly, 
a clever actor of ‘‘ aristocratic gentlemen,” 
and has a baby of her own now—which 
would almost fit the pelisse in which 
M. Beau took her long ago. Most people 
think of her as a comédienne. But she 
has shown by her Sweet Lavender that 
she has the power of pathos. 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS’S ADOPTED 
DAUGHTER. 
Some weeks ago a number of illustrated 


weeklies came out with photographs of 


Mr. Seymour Hicks and his wife, Miss 
Ellaline Terriss, standing side by side, 
grasped round the neck by a charming 
little girl. Several photographers had 
been at work, and some journals promptly 
described the little girl as the “ daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Hicks.” The 
friends of that clever couple must have 
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been immensely astonished at the an- 
nouncement, for they knew that Mrs. 
Seymour Hicks had no children of her own. 
The real fact, of course, is that she has 
adopted a little girl and has given her her 
name. Will she go on the stage yet ? 





















MARRIAGE AMONG PLAYERS. 
It is an extraordinary fact — which 
thoroughly dispels the old idea of the 
‘‘immorality of the stage” —that the 
great majority of the actors and actresses 
now appearing in London are married. 
Take ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex” as an 
example. The four leading men in the 
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MISS NINA BOUCICAULT AS SWEET LAVENDER. 
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company are married, and several of the 
ladies are also wedded. And this is true of 
most companies. Every theatrical manager 
in London is married. 


THE HIT OF HER LIFE. 

We are only at the beginning of the year, 
but it is probable no actress will make a 
bigger hit than Miss Irene Vanbrugh has 
done as the 

manicurist in 

“The Gay 

Lord Quex.” 

There was a 

subtle vein in 

the Bishop of 

Wake field’s 

denunciation 

of Mr.Pinero’s 

play, for Miss 

Vanbrugh isa 

daughter of 

the Church, 

her father 

having been 

the late 

Prebendary 

Barnes, of 

Exeter. 


THE LATEST 
FIND. 
Miss Evie 
Greene is the 
latest favour- 
ite of London 
playgoers, for 
the moment 
she stepped 
on the stageas 
Prince Carlo 
in ‘“‘L’Amour Mouillé,” at the Lyric, her 
success was assured. Few of her audience 
that night had ever heard of her; and yet 
she has played in five pantomimes in the 
country. She was born at Portsmouth, 
and began her career in the chorus of 
““Mayone.” She is married to Richard 

Temple, jun., son of the Savoy singer. 


A REAL COUNTESS ON THE STAGE. 


Actresses have been used to becoming 
Countesses—for instance, Lady Orkney 


THE COUNTESS RUSSELL AS THE RUNAWAY GIRL. 
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(née Connie Gilchrist), and Lady Clancarty 
(née Belle Bilton). The Countesses are 
now returning the compliment, for Lady 
Russell has been touring the provinces as 
the audacious Runaway Girl. created at 
the Gaiety by Miss Ellaline Terriss. She 
is not old; but, as all the world knows, 
Miss Mabel Scott has crowded some start- 
ling experiences into her life. Her father 
was Sir Claude 
Scott, and 
the present 
Baronet, Sir 
Samuel, who 
married Lady 
Sophie 
Cadogan, is 
his nephew. 
In the begin- 
ning of 1890 
she married 
Earl Russell— 
her sister 
Lina had 
previously 
married Mr. 
Richard 
Russell — the 
grandson of 
the great 
Lord John 
Russell. But 
the alliance 
was nota 
success, as the 
Law Courts 
‘have testified 
from time to 
time. Her 
Ladyship has 
long been an 
Now she is a pro- 


Photo. by Yeo, Plymouth. 


expert skirt-dancer. 
fessional playactress. 


A GIRL GORDON HIGHLANDER. 
The prettiest soldier that ever stepped on 
a stage is surely Miss Margaret Fraser, 
who dons the kilt and scarlet tunic of 
a gallant Gordon Highlander to help 
Miss Grace Palotta to sing, ‘“‘Oh, listen 
to the Band!” in “A Runaway Girl,” 
at the Gaiety Theatre. Miss Palotta is 
supported by lancers, dragoons, and 





FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS 





Photo. by W. and D. Downey, Ebury Street. 


MISS EVIE GREENE AS PRINCE CARLO IN “ L'AMOUR MOUILLE”’ AT THE LYRIC THEATRE. 
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hussars; but Miss Gordon Highlander 
Fraser is the pick of the little army that 
advances to the footlights to the music 
of the band. Nothing could, indeed, be 


e 


FLASHES FROM THE 


FOOTLIGHTS. 


formerly in the Black Watch; and finally, 
were not the Gordon Highlanders raised 
by a woman, the famous Jean Maxwell, 
Duchess of Gordon, who rode through 


Phovo. by Ellis and Walery, Baker Street. 


MISS MARGARET FRASER AS A GORDON HIGHLANDER IN “ A RUNAWAY GIRL,” 
AT THE GAIETY. 


more appropriate (and prettier) than Miss 
Fraser's appearance. In the first place, 
she is, as her name indicates, a Scot by 
birth, coming from Argyllshire. She isa 
soldier’s daughter, for her father was 


the country with her son, the Marquis of 
Huntly, and gathered the lads to the 


banner of Bydand? Miss Fraser dances 
cleverly, she is pretty, and she should 
make a hit yet. 
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FINE FEATHERS. 


SCRAPS FROM LADY BABBIE’S NOTE BOOK, 


HE whirling rush of the season is 
once more upon us, and June, with 
its roses, rapture, and- organdi muslins, 
has arrived all piping hot on our receptive 
planet. The country cousins come in 
clusters for their short six or eight weeks’ 
season ; Mayfairian lace window-curtains 
are hung; Belgravian window - boxes 
bloom ; boudoirs buzz with gossip, and 
the world wags very merrily in London 
Town. London, as a matter of fact, zs 
the world, and that very comprehensively, 
during its three allotted months of summer 
season. The other capitals have each 
their social span, during which national 
representatives, with a sprinkling of well- 
recommended foreigners, make common 
cause of enjoyment. But in town all four 
corners of the compass are boxed together 
for a little space in a perfect maélstrom of 
feverish gaiety. Marriages are made, 
fortunes are spent, and time flies unnoticed 
through the busy weeks. 

So far the whimsicalities of climate have 
in a measure prevented us from being as 
exteriorly diaphanous as our souls desired, 
and Sainte Mousseline has been somewhat 
discounted by the eternal uncertainties of 
what each day may bring forth. But if 
the foreign devil—East Wind—may ever 
be said to take leave of absence from 
England, the time for ‘it is surely come 
when damask roses turn their luscious lips 
to the sun, and lavender spikes are 
““coming blue” in the garden pathways. 
Since syndicates seem, sooner or later, to 
obtain control of all things sublunary now- 
adays, might one not be formed to extend 
this sphere of action, and, by hook or 
crook, “‘ get at” the Comptroller of the 
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Weather and make it worth his while to fix 
in-his premeditated arrangements with 
ours? The sum of a century-end mortal’s 
satisfaction would then indeed be complete, 
and any tax imposed by atmospheric autho- 
rities as a guid pro quo be paid with the 
utmost punctuality and despatch. 
Alighting on our legitimate subject of 
fashions, the broad summing up of this 
season’s styles may be set down in two 
words, and they are microscopic and 
magnificent. Never have embroideries, 
lace, painted tissues, and all manner of 
fine hand-labour been so lavishly employed 
as now, with results the most splendid. 
For it is not with brocades and velvets 
that we now arrive at our superb effects, 
but rather by the accumulated labour 
bestowed on simple materials. Take 
chiffon, mousseline-de-soie, or tulle, for 
instance, unassuming stuffs enough when 
sold by the yard, and see how noticeably 
beautiful they become when overlaid with 
embroidery or appliqués of lace, or sewn 
into the million crinkles or tucks that go 
to make up the fleecy masses of our 
present toques, cravats, or bodices. The 
labour expended on these detached 
morsels of lace with which we overlay our 
silk or muslin gowns, or the trails. of 
chenille or spangled embroidery meander- 
ing over our decorative persons, is 
immense. Nor is there any doubt that 
this dainty coquetry of attire adds infin- 
itely to our attractiveness from the 
eternal feminine point of view. . Put the 
same woman, for instance, into jet bugles 
and brocade, however well made, and then 
transfer her into cloudy mousseline, 
painted, spangled, and deftly draped, and 
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she might be photographed as two dis- 
tinctly different types—one of buckram and 
the other of beauty. To be piquante now- 
a-days is, therefore, so easy with a good 
dressmaker that we need scarcely sigh if 
prettiness does not accompany it. 
Touching matters millinery, our climate, 
damp even on the warmest day, has not 
been found to agree overwell with the 
tulle of our universal affections, so its 
stiffer version now called maline is much 
in favour with the modistes, and covers the 
wire foundations of quite nine-tenths of the 
best hats. A word of advice to women about 
to plunge into new millinery is this: always 
have your hair dressed in the latest mode, 
for hats are always invented to accompany 
it, strange to say, not it them, and to try 
to accommodate a new chapeau to a 
demodé coiffure is a marriage of youth 
and age that cannot possibly be expected 
to work satisfactorily. The hair, to be 
modish, still rolls in a sort of Pompadour 
pouch at the back, the little knotted locks 
being caught up with a pretty jewelled 
pin at top. Many of the smart French 


hats this season are, by the way, black, 


the Louis XVI. shape figuring promi- 
nently among the favourites. Four or 
five rich feathers with a trimming of tulle 
and half-a-dozen roses under the turned- 
up brim are the distinguishing features of 
this very becoming shape. Tulle strings 
are often worn with it. They give a soft 
surrounding which is very becoming to 
faces no longer in their first youth, and 
thus take the place of boas, which, in 
warm weather, are apt to become some- 
what suffocating. Beige-coloured straws 
are fashionable for morning wear, and a 
pretty toque which Princess Charles is 
wearing is of coarse Havana straw, the 
centre of front being caught up by a 
large buckle of dead geld, and all round it, 
falling over the brim, is a flounce of fine 
white lace. Two rosettes composed of 
lovely pink roses differently shaded are 
veiled with chiffonnées of black tulle, and 
placed symmetrically on each side of the 
front. In Paris, pansies and roses are the 
favourite flowers of the month, and are 
freely used, both in floral toques and in 
the tulle boas with which the modish 
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Parisienne loves to muffle her dimpled 
chin. Cherries of wonderful realism are 
also in the list of things in favour. 
Indeed, the milliners, acutely clever, have 
brought in the fashion of trimming their 
creations with the flowers of the moment, 
and so compelling women in the swim to 
renew their headgear continually, accord- 
ing to the blooming of the flowers. 

With regard to the long-trained, sheath- 
like, and very impracticable fashion of 
our present dresses, I remember hearing 
an eminent man milliner confidently assert 
last season that the active life led by all 
classes nowadays would have such an 
immediate influence on dragging trains, 
once their discomfort became felt, that the 
mode would quickly adjust itself to more 
utilitarian issues. But that wiseacre had 
not taken the eternal vanity of women into 
consideration, and here we all are dragging 
yards of tissue over dusty Mother Earth, 
and rejoicing in an untidiness that would 
at one time, not so very far past, have 
filled us with shrinking dismay. 

Personally, what would most appeal to 
my jaded faculties at the moment would 
be an escape from all this endless dressing 
for luncheons, dinners, afternoon squashes, 
operas, balls, and the rest, into the quiet 
greenness of leafy June in country lanes 
and pastures. But it may not be. ‘“ Delia 
in town” is one person, ‘‘ Delia in the 
country” another, and until the ‘‘ ides” of 
baking July ring the curtain down, we 
shall all be fiddling, flirting, and ruffling 
it with the best in charming but chaotic 
London. 

There is one haven of rest, by the way, 
in beautiful Connemara — slumberous, 
sun-haunted, buried in the best that 
Ireland has to give of exquisite scenery— 
and that is much—which should be better 
known to this appreciative if pace-making 
generation. The very name fills a jaded 
cosmopolitan with desire, for once destined 
to complete gratification, since on reaching 
Recess he finds it the choicest spot in 
all Connemara. Whether the name is 
an ancient derivation or a modern happy 
thought one cannot discover, but Recess, 
as it is, conveys to everyone who visits it 
a full and lasting pleasure. As a fishing 
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centre, it may be said without fear or favour 
few of the much-advertised English lakes 
and rivers so well repay the “ lazy sports- 
man”; while from the ordinary traveller’s 
point of view sport and scenery but counter- 
balance their rival attractions in this 
Hibernian Garden of Eden. Nor should 
it be omitted that the new Railway Hotel 
at Recess is the pivot on which hang all 
the holiday-makers’ well-considered com- 
forts in this connection. Set down in the 
midst of lovely surroundings, and sheltered 
from all inclement airs that blow by the 
maternal Maamturk Mountains, one can 
here — “the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot” — best realise the ideal 
holiday. Lord Crewe, if once more 
in Ireland, would have no reason to good- 
humouredly satirise the Celtic idea of inn- 
keeping should his steps lead him and 
“‘Lady Peggy” hither, for every modern 
comfort is here lavishly administered, 
and the attractive exterior of the Hotel 
is but emphasised by the up-to-date 
luxury within. An entire heating system, 


together with electric light throughout, 


writing, smoking, billiard, bath-rooms, 
not to mention a dark room where photo- 
graphers can develop scenic treasure-trove 
to their hearts’ content, are all in the list 
of creature comforts. Nothing has, in 
fact, been forgotten that can add to the 
rest and comfort of a holiday in one of 
the favourite nooks of nature ; and, either 
as an after-season resort or as an occa- 
sional pick-me-up holiday-place, Recess 
deserves a prominent position in the list 
of a busy man’s occasional refuges. 

By the way, the “‘ Mother of all Parlia- 
ments” has at last gone merry-making in 
Ireland ; and Lord Londonderry, as Presi- 
dent of the “‘ Irish Tourist Association,” has 
been responsible for a very pleasant holi- 
day, spent by members of the Council, as 
well as by contingents from the Upper and 
Lower Houses, in the once distressful 
country. The drives about lovely Leenane 
were a revelation to the appreciative 
Sassenach whose steps may not have 
previously led him into the beautiful by- 
ways of Western Hibernia. It was almost 
a pity that part of this recess could not 
have been spent at the hotel which bears 
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that name; but the Parliamentary tourists 
will at least have gone away with a 
sufficiently sweet taste in their mouths to 
induce them, perhaps, to hark back at 
some future time to the green glories of 
Connemara. There must have been con- 
siderable comparison of enthusiastic notes 
when the “‘ Lords and Commons” met at 
Dublin at the finish, as this Irish picnic 
was split up into several sections, each 
following different ways of beauty. Every- 
thing was admirably managed throughout, 
the Irish Railway and Steam Packet 
Companies doing everything that Celtic 
courtesy and native enterprise could 
encompass to make straight the paths of 
the hereditary foe but, one hopes, future 
friend. 

One practical outcome of the Parlia- 
mentary visit will, no doubt, be a future 
influx of reassured Anglo-Saxons, who, 
finding that Paddy lives in a beautiful 
country of his own, and is really no 
longer the man-eating, sharp - shooting 
monster of modern fiction, so freely 
diagnosed half-a-dozen years back, will 
now, without fear, trust themselves and 
their families by his coast-lines or amongst 
his mountain trout-streams. Some of the 
circular tour tickets issued by the Midland 
Great Western Railway skim the loveliest 
bits of Western Ireland, and are capital 
guides for the stranger to follow. One in 
particular, which negotiates Kerry and 
Connemara, is a marvel of well-arranged 
method and cheapness, and if better 
known, would be one of the most 
popular tourist itineraries in the British 
Islands. 

In talking of pleasant places to stay at, 
I am reminded of another, more positively 
connected with hygiene, however, than 
the most noted beauty spot. Very close 
by the classic Weald of Sussex, we come 
upon a home of rest and hope for the 
asthmatic patient, which now begins to be 
known as Wynstay, and is, as a matter of 
fact, the Weidhaas Institute, which has 
lately been established in this country for 
the special cure of asthma. Those who 
can afford to pay for personal treatment 
of this most trying complaint should find 
it worth their while to make a trial trip 
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among the charming surroundings in 
which the Weidhaas Institute has been 
placed. 

The eternal question of clothes, weigh- 
ing very heavily on my mind, sent me off 
once more to Paris during the latter half of 
May. All-arrived at this stronghold of mil- 
linery, I bearded some of its high priestesses 
with some such vital questions as to 
whether crépe or muslin would ruffle it in 
the “‘ides” of June, or whether bonnet- 
strings would dispute the palm with neck 
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and extravagance generally. Our dainty 
details seem to consume as many francs 
as the full equipment, and husbands gener- 
ally will have, I make no doubt, some bad 
quarters of an hour when quarter-day comes 
round. 

Meanwhile, the frocks that captivated 
me most in Lutetia were of painted muslin 
or chiffon, over under-dresses of the same 
hued material without pattern There 
was a dress of lavender lisse, painted or 
printed with Neapolitan violets, at odd 
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ruffles? For whenever these pregnant 
points agitate the feminine mind, the 
remedy is Paris ; and to Paris I went. 

Muslin seems to have the largest follow- 
ing, but there are mapy smart modistes 
who declare in favour of crépe and cash- 
mere. As a matter of fact, the weather 
regulates most of these things, and Boreas 
blowing either hot or cold sends us into 
one attire or another. 

I came away with one chiefly dominant 
impression that lace still queens it—lace 
here, lace there, lace everywhere; the 
season of ’99 is a season of lace, muslin, 


intervals. This was made up over a 
couple of skirts of the same diaphanous 
material. A white crépe dress painted 
with cluster roses, and an “India” muslin, 
with trails of yellow berberis plentifully 
flanked with lace flounces, were among 
the items of extravagant fashion which 
most appealed to my extravagant fancy. 
And there was also a primrose cashmere 
at Worth’s with scrolls of Byzantine 
embroidery, for which one might have 
bartered away all other dearest fancies, 
and it would still have been cheap at 
the price. 





THE QUEEN'S GREAT-GRANDSON 
HAS A BETTER HEREDITARY RIGHT TO RULE’ US 
THAN HER MAJESTY. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (1542-1587) = Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley (1541-1567). 


JAMES 


VI. OF SCOTLAND AND I. OF ENGLAND (1566-1625). 


Married Princess Anne of Denmark (1575-1618). 


Princess ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND (1506-1662), 
married Frederick, Elector Palatine of the Rhine 
(1596-1632). 


Princess SOPHIA, her youngest daughter (1630-1714), 
married Ernest, Elector of Hanover (1629-1698). 


GEORGE I., KING OF ENGLAND (1660-1727), 
married Princess Sophia of Zelle (1666-1726). 
| 


GEORGE IL. (1683-1760), 


married Princess Caroline of Brandenburg-Anspach. 


FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES (1707-1751), 
married Princess Augusta of Saxe-Coburg (1719-1772). 


GEORGE III, (1738-1820), 
married Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strel:tz 


EDWARD, DUKE OF KENT (1767-1820), 
married Princess Victoria of Saxe-Coburg (1786-1861), 
| 


| 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
(born 1819). 


— a a 


This table shows the curtous fact that 
little Prince Carol of Roumania (who ts 
| at once the great-grandson and the third 
| cousin of Queen Victoria) has a better hered- 
ttary right to the British Throne than Her 
Mayesty. There are 1172 descendants of 
Mary Queen of Scots now living. Of these 
617 have a better hereditary right to rule us 
than the Queen, while only 181 people could 
take precedence of Prince Carol. Fanies V1. 
of Scotland left a son Charles and a 
daughter Elizabeth, the ‘ Queen of Hearts.” 
Though she was four years older than her 
brother she had, of course, to take the second 
place. Now, Prince Carol ts descended 
Srom Charles 1., while Queen Victoria ts 
descended from Elizabeth. Hence it follows 
that by hereditary succession his right to 
rule us ts better than the Queen's. But 
woman won after all. When England got 
tired of Charles's male issue, a back on 
his female descendants. They died out, and 
then England fell back on the tssue of 
Charles's sister, the ‘‘ Queen of Hearts,” ~| 
whose youngest daughter was the mother of | 
George I. ‘“* The Legitimist Kalendar”’ ts 
the Bible of those who still believe in the 
hereditary principle of kingshtp. 





CHARLES I., KING OF ENGLAND (1600-1649), 
married Princess Henrietta Maria of France 
(1609-1669). 


Princess HENRIETTA shi his youngest daughter, 
married Philip, Duke of Orleans (1640-1701). 


Princess ANNE MARY (1669-1728), 
married Victor Amadeus II. of Savoy (1666-1732) 
(Her eldest son was the ancestor of ‘“‘ Mary IV.” 


of England). Her daughter was 


Princess MARY ADELAIDE (1685-1712), 
married Louis, Duke of Burgundy (1682-1712). 


LOUIS XV., KING OF FRANCE (1710-1774), 
married Princess Mary of Poland (1703-1768). 


Princess MARY LOUISE OF FRANCE (1727-1759), 
married Philip, Duke of Parma (1720-1765). 


Princess LOUISE OF PARMA (died 1819), 
married Charles IV., King of Spain (1748-1819). 


Princess CHARLOTTE OF SPAIN (1775-1830), 
married John VI., King of Portugal (1767-1824). 


PEDRO IV. OF PORTUGAL (died 1834). 


MARIA II. OF PORTUGAL (1819-1853), 
married Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg (cousin of Queen 
Victoria), and became the grandmother of the present King 

of Portugal. Her daughter is 


Princess ANTONIA OF benrveas (born 1845), 
married Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 


Prince FERDINAND OF ROUMANIA (born 186s), 
married Princess Marie of Saxe-Coburg, granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. 


PRINCE CAROL OF ROUMANIA, 


Great-Grandson of Queen Victoria (born 1893). 
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I found the Captain and his bodyguard, the Corporal, playing backgammon and smoking 
the horridest tobacco that ever did offend me. 


See “ Lapy Barsarity,” Pace 208. 





LADY BARBARITY. 


A ROMANTIC COMEDY. 


By J. C, SNAITH, 


Mr. J. C. Snaith, the well-known Author of “ Fierceheart the Soldier,” has chosen 
the stirring times of the Jacobite Rebellion for the mise-en-scene of this story. 








CHAPTER XIII. 
I DISPLAY MY INFINITE RESOURCES. 


HE morrow was full of anxiety and 
incident. There was a skirmish 

with my aunt—a diversion to be sure, but 
one of peril. There was also my dis- 
trust. I was compelled to keep an 
unceasing eye on Mr. Anthony, on Mrs. 
Emblem, on the soldiers, on my J.ady 
Grimstone, on Captain Grantley and the 


document he held, and most of all on my 


own susceptibilities. There was here 
plenty of material for mischief. The 
conduct of the Captain was abominable. 
Of the six troopers quartered on us, five 
were despatched at daybreak to scour the 
surrounding country for the rebel; the 
remaining one, the Corporal, was retained 
in the library to protect his commanding 
officer from the wiles of woman. Never 
a doubt that Mr. Anthony had spoken 
true, and that this prudent cowardice had 
struck my only weapon from my hand. 
Only one means could save his lordship 
now—the sacrifice of the poor young 
fugitive. 

I suppose it is the curse of persons of 
condition that the sword of pride swings 
above their heads, suspended tenderly on 
a single hair. The first breath of calumny 
brings it down. The Government had 
merely to receive the paper setting forth 
what was said to be his lordship’s part in 
the prisoner’s escape, and ignoring all 


other consequences, not the least would 
be the hawking of his name in every 
filthy print of Fleet Street. It would be 
extremely difficult to bear. Yet bear it 
I must, and perchance his committal to 
the Tower, and divers horrid businesses, 
unless the lad was betrayed to his enemies 
at once. 

However, I did not consider that harsh 
alternative. I could not apply it an I 
would. But something must be done, as 
the Captain took occasion to remind me. 
On the evening of the sixth day he sent 
this polite missive to my room— 


“‘Madam,—To - morrow evening the 
term expires. Unless the rebel is dis- 
covered to me by the hour of six in the 
afternoon, my duty will compel me to 
acquaint his Majesty's Government of 
the whole affair. Madam, I pray you in 
your own interest to consider deeply of 
your course, for I am persuaded that you 
have a knowledge of the rebel’s where- 
abouts. Let me remind you that the 
consequences must be inevitably of great 
prejudice to the Earl, your father, if you 
permit this matter to proceed.—I have, 
Madam, the honour to be your duteous, 
humble servant, J. GRANTLEY. ” 


Miss Prue was sitting at my tea-table 
when I read this; and this keen observer 
saw me grow red with passion at its 
contents. 
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‘* From a dear friend, I'll bet a shilling,” 
he confided to a tea-cup. 

“Very,” says I, crumpling up the 
Captain’s insolence and throwing it in the 
grate ; and added, “‘ Prue, you must excuse 
me for five minutes; I must see that dear 
friend of ours the Captain on something 
of importance.” 

“The Captain!” says he, all attention. 

I was too preoccupied to heed him in 
any way whatever, and foolishly repaired to 
the library without troubling to set at rest 
any suspicion of the facts he might enter- 
tain. I found the Captain and his body- 
guard, the Corporal, playing backgammon 
and smoking the horridest tobacco that 
ever did offend me. 

“Your pardon, gentlemen,” says I, 
“‘and as you are at such an important 
matter, *twere best that I withdraw, per- 
haps.” 

The Captain put his pipe down and 
begged me to be seated, while the 
Corporal, evidently acting under orders, 
rose, stepped to the door, but did not go 
outside. 


“* Sir,” I began, “I am come to ask you 


again to revise that paper. I will not have 
his lordship saddled with a misdemeanour 
which he never did commit. ”Iwas I that 
set the rebel free, and ’tis I that wil] abide 
the consequence.” 

The Captain grimly shook his head. 

“* My dear lady,” he replied, “‘ it cannot 
be. Your father is morally responsible for 
the crime that hath been wrought in his 
house against the King. You must either 
produce me the prisoner to-morrow by the 
hour of six or submit his lordship to the 
severe alternative.” 

“‘Captain, this is an absurdity,” says I 
tartly ; ‘‘ and to be brief, Sir, your conver- 
sation seems extremely like a simpleton’s. 
Produce you the prisoner? Ods, my life, 
what a folly do you talk! Ask me to produce 
you the devil, and I shall produce him just 
as easily.” 

“Not a doubt about it,” says the 
Captain, laughing at the anger in my eyes. 

Before I could retort upon him, my 
attention was distracted by the sudden 
opening of the door. To my horror I saw 
the apparition of the rebel. His mouth 
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was stern, and there was a high sparkle in 
his eyes. One glance, and I read all the 
contents of his mind. By some strange 
means he had discovered the dilemma I 
was in, and to spare me the inconvenience 
that I suffered had come to deliver his 
person up to justice. His purpose was 
distinctly written in his face. 

It was a terrible instant, and only a 
wonderful decision could stave off fatality. 
I sprang up and sailed towards him ere he 
could speak the word that would betray 
him, and pushed him by main force past 
the Corporal, and over the threshold of 
the door. 

** Oh, Prue, you prying rogue!” I cried, 
laughing with a heartiness that was in- 
tended to be heard. ‘You spy, you 
suspicious wretch, you are dying, I can 
see, to get an inkling of this matter; but 
I’ll stake my soul that you do not overhear 
a word.” 

I had no sooner expelled him from the 
room with this peremptory mirth than I 
whispered feverishly in his ear— 

‘‘For God’s sake do not do it now! 
Go back to my room, and I will follow 
and talk the matter over.” 

Thereupon I boldly rejoined the Captain 
and the Corporal, and slapped the library 
door in the face of the prisoner standing 
on the mat. The suspicions I had aroused 
by a course so strange must be soothed at 
any cost. Unlimited lying came greatly to 
my aid. I ordered the puzzled Corporal 
to turn the key upon the lady. 

“She is just burning with curiosity,” I 
laughed; “ but I’ll take care she shall not 
satisfy it.” 

’Twas a mercy that the Captain’s leg 
was in such a posture that his back was 
to the door, and though he must have 
heard sounds of a woman’s entrance, and 
that I was in a flutter of one kind or 
another, and had been excited to strange 
steps, he could not possibly have seen 
Miss Prue, and happily his injury forbade 
him turning round to look. Again, the 
Corporal was of such a primitive intelli- 
gence that he never suspected anything at 
all. Finding the Captain as resolute as 
ever, I took an early chance to quit the 
arbitrary wretch, and sought the rebel. 
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His appearance in the library was simple 
to explain. He had got a hint of my 
predicament, and to relieve me was ready 
to sacrifice himself. He was in my room 
awaiting me. Entering, I closed the door, 
turned the key and put it in my pocket. 

‘** Would you spoil all, then ?” I bitterly 
began. 

“You have told lies,” 
coarse fashion. 

‘For you,” says I swiftly. 

My look caused the deepest tawny to 
creep into his face. 

“You swore upon your oath,” says he, 
“‘that to harbour me would place you in 
no danger. Madam, you have lied.” 

“I shall be glad for you to prove that,” 
I answered languidly. 

I should have been inclined to enjoy 
his anger and his insolence, I think, had 
there not been a note of warning in his 
tone that frightened me. That he had 
made his mind up on this point was very 
plain. 

“I will prove it in three words,” says 


says he in his 


he. “‘ First, I read the paper you crumpled 


up and cast into the grate. My other 
information I have pulled out of Mrs. 
Polly Emblem.” 

‘“*QOh, the wretched wench!” cries I, 
and summoned her from my dressing- 
room immediately. 

The fool came as limp as rags, and 
cowered from my anger pitifully. 

“If you please, your la’ship,” she 
whimpered, “’a fairly tore it from my 
breast. I could not help myself, my 
lady—'deed I couldn’t—that ’s a fact.” 

“You silly trout! I’ve a mind to boil 
you, and that’s another fact. But no, you 
half-wit! it were better to dismiss you on 
this instant. Off, you slut! and pack your 
boxes, and do not offend me with your 
face another hour.” 

“Oh, please—please, my lady,” sobbed 
the simpleton, falling on her knees. 

“Enough of this, Bab,” says Miss Prue 
sternly, with a fine indignation in her 
eyes. ‘‘ Leave the poor creature be. She 
says she couldn’t help herself, and I am 
here to vouch it. I fetched it out of her 
like anything, for she’s but a woman, after 
all. Bab, drop it; do you hear me ?” 
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The rogue slapped his hand upon the 
table with the grandeur of an emperor. 
Thereupon I rated her the more soundly 
for her fault. The miserable Emblem 
first looked at her champion and then 
at me in the most piteous manner. 
Thereat Miss Prue’s countenance became 
a blaze of anger. 

‘**Damn it, Bab,” says she, ‘if you only 
were a man!” 

In the effort to contain her wrath she 
went striding up and down the room. 
Suddenly she dealt a vicious kick at a 
Sheraton what-not inlaid with pearl, that 
was worth as much as the blood-money 
on her head, brought it down in pieces, 
and smashed to atoms a priceless china 
vase. Then she turned on me. 

“‘Bab, you are a perfect brute!” and 
then said to Emblem softly, ‘ Poor 
wench! But don’t you fret, my dear, for 
I will see you are not hurt.” 

Having delivered his mind thus freely, 
he strode to the door and tried it. 

“No, boy, you don’t,” says I, and ran 
to the door the other side of the chamber 
that led into my dressing-room. Hastily I 
secured that also, and took the custody of 
the key. 

** Now sit down,” I did command him, 
“for I am to have a talk with you, my 
friend.” 

“I hope you will enjoy it,” he said, “ as 
it is to be the last.” 

“Surely,” says I, “‘ you cannot have the 
folly to be resolute in this? Would you 
yield your life up fora whim? Doth not 
your very soul turn dark at the thought of 
death—and such a death ?” 

I shivered as I spoke, and the lad turned 
paler. 

“No,” says he, “that is—at least,” he 
dropped his tone, “I do not think about 
it.” 

** You will have to do,” I answered, with 
the slow unction of a priest. ‘‘ And you so 
full of. lusty youth. Do I not see health 
sparkling in youreyes? The world must 
be lovely to you, I am certain. Your heart 
is fed on sunshine, and the singing of the 
birds is the only sound you hear. And are 
there no ambitions in you? Have you 
never dreamt of glory?” 
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He turned still paler at this speech, and 
a sort of grim joy took hold of me when I 
saw how my unaccustomed gravity was 
sinking in his mind. 

“* But you ?” he said. 

“I am not to be regarded. I have less 
to lose than you. Life itself in your case ; 
in mine only a new story for the town.” 

“Do you forget that they can attaint 
you of high treason ?” he replied. ‘“‘ And 
that would mean a long imprisonment, 
and you would find it a tedious and very 
weary thing. I know, for I have tried it.” 

“High treason—imprisonment!” says 
1; “‘these are bogies for a child. Politics 
are wonderful affairs, but if they can clap 
Bab Gossiter in the ‘ Jug’ and diet her on 
bad bread and dirty water, let em do it, 
boy, by every means, and I’ll admire ’em 
for it.” 

“But if they threaten others?” he 
replied. ‘‘ For instance, your papa, the 
Earl.” 

**Ho, ho, ho!” I laughed; but in my 
breast there was no levity. ‘“‘A peer of 
the realm !” 

‘“‘ He is not to blame for being that,” he 
answered slyly, ‘‘and they will not the less 
respect him for it, lam sure. And what of 
Derwentwater, Kenmare, Nithsdale, in the 
late rebellion ?” 

Being properly hipped on this, I tried 
new tactics. 

“« Ah, I see,” says I, “‘ you wish to play 
at Hero, do you? Want a pretext to make 
the world ring by your devotion to a lady’s 
little finger. A truce, boy, to these palpable 
devices.” 

He coloured high. Ridicule is the 
sovereign remedy for poetic notions in 
the young. He merely sniffed my black 
draught, however, and flung it from him. 

“‘ Very shrewd of you,” says he, “ but I 
never was afraid of beg laughed at.” 

I turned to Emblem with a frank amaze- 
ment. 

““Go you for a bodkin, girl, and I will 
prick him with it, for I would fain discover 
if this child of ours is actually made of 
blood and flesh. Not afraid of being 
laughed at!” 

Straight I fell into a peal to prove how 
monstrously he lied. He chewed his lip, 
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and struggled to cover up his very evident 
vexation. 

“‘Sneer,” says he, with anger darting 
from his eyes, ‘“‘but my determination ’s 
taken. A week ago I swore that a single 
hair of my Lady Barbara should not suffer 
for her mercy. And when I make an oath 
I keep one, whatever others do.” 

He rose. A glance assured me that he 
was in an ugly mood of heroism. He 
held his hand out for the key. I glanced 
into his face, saw all the muscles in it 
tight, and his mouth locked in a silence 
that seemed to render the gravest word 
ridiculous. 

“Oh, come!” I cries; ‘enough of 
claptrap. Have I done all this to be 
thwarted by a child? Do you not see, if 
you persevere in this proud folly, that the 
Captain triumphs. And I, a victorious 
rebel, should find it easier far to endure 
the Tower than the humiliations of 
defeat.” 

“Alas! these palpable devices,” he 
sighed. ‘But it’s the key I want, not 
trickeries.” 

Again I had a taste of my impotence 
with him. Hitherto my lightest whim 
was a law for the greatest or the meanest ; 
this moment, though, a very beggar defied 
my imperious command. Nor would he 
budge from this perverseness. Pretty soon 
his intolerable behaviour made my anger 
rise. It was increased when I remembered 
his utter dependence and his low condition. 
And yet I took a kind of admiration of 
him too. He was so bold, so contradic- 
tory, so brazenly impertinent withal, that 
I began to feel there was more in his sex 
than I had suspected. 

“Child,” says I, “I am dreadfully 
enraged with you and with your ways, but,” 
I added musingly, while I read the decision 
in his face, ‘‘do you know I have half a 
mind to love you for them.” 

“Pray don’t,” says he uneasily. 

“T have, though. I think you’ll make 
the prettiest man that ever was. You are 
not a bit according to the pattern. You 
appear to even have a will, a very unusual 
circumstance in anything that’s masculine. 
Child,” I says, ‘‘do you know that I have 
half a mind to make a husband of you? I 
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like you, my lad. You are headstrong, 
but I think you are a charming boy.” 

I patted him upon the shoulder with an 
air of high approval. He knit his teeth, 
and cried in a crimson heat— 

“*Confound you, woman, I am not your 
pussy-cat, nor your King Charles’ spaniel.” 

“No,” says I; “and that is why I like 
you. You are so unstrokable.” 

“The key,” says he. 

“Understand me, Sir,” says I severely. 
*‘If I am ever at all tender to a person I 
become very much his friend and delight 
to serve him. Now lI can best serve you 
by denying you this key. And while we 
are on this argument I should be glad to 
ask you whether there is anything you 
owe me.” 

“* My life,” he answered promptly. 

“‘ Very well,” says 1; ‘and are you to be 
so thankless as to throw away that which 
I have given you ?” 

“Oh well,” says he nervously, and 
dropped the boldness of his look, “‘ if that 
is how you put it—but, Madam, for the 
world I would not have your name im- 
perilled or your father’s. Why, ’tis 
gratitude that makes me so contumacious 
in this matter.” 

“Now,” says I, “here’s something I 
should like you to reflect upon. I refuse 
most absolutely to yield up your person 
to the State. And should you do this of 
your accord I will not forgive you for it; 
no, Sir, I will not! And I will not even 
go to Tyburn to see how prettily you 
hang. And my vanity will sicken horribly. 
For in every enterprise I crave to be 
victorious, and I support a whipping as 
badly as you do a thoroughly polite 
behaviour.” 

‘“‘ But that paper going south,” he put in 
doggedly. 

“Yes, I’ve thought of that, and it hath 
occurred to me that if your prayers, 
Emhlem’s wit, and my resources cannot 
play a pretty little trick upon the Captain, 
the Captain ’s very wise.” 

’Twas then Miss Prue did prick her ears 
up 


“Trick!” says she, “ anything daring ? 


Aught with a spice about it ? 
let ’s have it!” 


Now, Bab, 
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“It is my intention to kidnap my good 
friend Corporal Flickers,” I replied. 

“Kidnap Corporal Flickers,” cries he, 
in a voice of pregnant admiration. ‘‘ Why, 
Bab, your heart is big enough for five. 
Bravo!” 

*‘ At six o’clock to-morrow evening he 
is to take that paper, ride to York, and 
catch the London mail,” says I. ‘ But he 
will not get beyond our gatehouse, for 
everything is to be most excellently 
planned.” 

“‘ And you will, perhaps, be wanting my 
assistance,” says he keenly. 

“Very probable indeed,” says I, to 
pacify him somewhat, though I did not 
intend to risk his safety in the matter. 

Thus, by fair words, devices, and 
appeals, he was prevailed upon to sit in 
peace, and for the present, to let things 
pursue their courses. Much as I rejoiced 
in this, however, I was angry with myself 
for being such a tender sort of fool. 
For the moment, though, a more instant 
matter filled my thoughts. Such a nicety 
of performance was required in this new 
affair that, fearing the least miscarriage, 
I directed my personal attention to it. 
Habiting myself for an evening stroll, 
I stepped into the heavy bitter night, 
winter though it was, went softly down 
the drive, and demanded admittance at 
the gatehouse door. 

William Goodman was the keeper and 
lived there, a widower, with John, his son, 
a sturdy six-foot yokel. They made a 
pair whom Heaven might have created 
especially for my business. They sat in 
the gatehouse kitchen at a meal of beef 
and ale. William Goodman—sly, ancient, 
lean—was a man of sense, and proved it 
by being faithful as a dog to the family he 
had served for forty years. He had only 
been once before the Justices, and the 
occasion was when he had cracked the 
sconce of a man who had contumeliously 
hinted within William’s hearing that my 
Lord of Long Acre was not so handsome 
a nobleman as the Duke of Marlborough. 
After they had received me with the most 
horrible embarrassment, and Goodman, 
the younger, had had the misfortune to 
turn.a-jug of ale into his lap, I sat down 
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and explained my mission as succinctly as 
I could. 

“Have you a coal-hole under this 
kitchen ?” I began. 

‘** Yes, my lacy,” said the elder. 

“* Exactly as I thought,” says I. ‘ And 
suppose a man was put into it, could he 
very well get out ?” 

““Depends upon the man, your lady- 
ship,” says the elder, leering like a fox. 

**One who did not happen to be a friend 
of the family,” says I, mightily enjoying 
William Goodman’s face. 

“*He might, o’ course,” says he with his 
natural caution, ‘‘and o’ course he mightn’t; 
but, my lady, if I was betting on it, I should 
put my money on he mightn’t.” 

**Well, Goodman,” says I, ‘‘I should 
like you to understand that I have put my 
money on ‘he mightn’t.’ Now, there is a 
certain person to be put into that coal- 
hole, and out he must not come until I 
send the order. And let me give you a 
few particulars.” 


These were brief and simple. Mr. 


Flickers must be lured into the gatehouse, 


sprung upon, taken by surprise, laid in 
the cellar, and kept there both tight and 
privy at my pleasure ; while I should be 
pleased if it could be contrived that a blue 
paper passed from his possession to my 
own. 

““And no unnecessary violence, Good- 
man. I would not have unnecessary 
violence for the world. But do you think 
all this is to be done ?” 

“Your ladyship can call it done 
already,” Goodman answered. ‘And 
what was it, my lady, you thought he 
called his lordship ?” 

‘“‘ Doddering old something, I believe,” 
says 1; “‘ cannot take a Bible oath on the 
exact text of it, but ‘doddering old some- 
thing’ is the very synonym of what he 
said.” " 

*“When the pore man falls, I hope as 
ow he won’t fall on his head,” says William 
piously, but with a high significance. 

‘*Now, no unnecessary violence,” I 
said; ‘‘ but I'll take my life that ‘ dodder’ 
is the word he used.” 

There was here a question as to the 
disposal of his horse. It was resolved to 
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convey it to the High Farm, some miles 
up the moor, the same evening, and hold 
it there in secret till the time was by for 
the Corporal’s release. And I had such a 
high regard for Goodman and his son that 
I did not hesitate to think them the equals 
of their word. Wherefore I went home 
to dress in a cheerful mood, and passed a 
lively evening with my aunt, his lordship, 
and Miss Prue. 

My aunt put me quite remarkably in 
mind of a ferret held up by the throat. 
The creature was prepared to bite on the 
first occasion, only the season was not 
yet, for to attempt to do so now was to 
run the risk of having the life choked out 
of it. 

“Aunt,” says I, as we sat at supper, 
“‘my dearest Prue tells me she must leave 
us in a day or two.” 

“‘ Niece,” says my aunt politely, “ I shall 
be grieved indeed to forego her charming 
company.” 

But here the dowager’s steely smile 
shone out and caught my eye, and—well, 
I wished it had not done so. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN WHICH THE CAPTAIN’S WIT BECOMES 
A RIVAL OF MY OWN. 


On the fateful morrow the frost still held, 
and gave no sign of yielding. The Doctor 
rode over towards noon to attend the 
Captain’s leg. When he left the library I 
took his professional opinion on both that 
member and its owner. 

“Doing nicely, very nicely,” says the 
Doctor. ‘‘ Nor are the injuries as serious 
as we did at first suppose.” 

“*We shall have him about on crutches 
in a day or two, perhaps ?” says I, making 
a wry face. 

‘‘Not this fortnight,” says the Doctor, 
“‘nay, not this three weeks. ‘This morning, 
now, he tried to alter the position of his 
leg, but it was so stiff and gave the poor 
man such an excruciating pain .that he 
desisted the instant he began.” 

“TI was trusting, Doctor,” I replied, 
“that the Captain would have his heels 
up for at least a month. A man of his 
activity would benefit by rest.” 
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“‘ Well, my dear lady, let us think about 
it,” says the Doctor. 

“And I believe, Sir,” says I insinuat- 
ingly, ‘“‘that you had better stay to dinner 
while you do” 

I never remember a day that took 
longer to consume the sun’s light, or a 
night more tardy to arrive. At five p.m. 
the Captain scrawled the information : 
“In an hour, Madam, unless a particular 
circumstance prevents it, my report must 
be despatched.” And I was grateful to 
the Captain’s air of mystery for causing 
me to laugh so. ‘ Unless a particular 
circumstance prevents it” A little after 
six Emblem bore me the news that the 
Corporal was mounted and away. As 
Goodman was to bring me the result as 
soon as one had been arrived at, I awaited 
him in privacy, and was so nervous and 
excited too, that I preferred to have my 
supper served there, instead of wearing 
the mask of my habitual indifference, and 
sitting down with the family as usual. 

Seven struck, but no Goodman came. 
A quarter-past, and I began to speculate 
upon miscarriages. But presently, to my 
relief, I caught the sound of heavy boots 
ascending, and on his knock I invited 
Goodman to come in. 

“Well ?” says I. 

“Under lock and key, your ladyship,” 
says Goodman. ‘“’A kicked a bit,’a swore 
a bit, when we took him from behind; 
but we dropped him in, and slipped the 
bolt and turned the key; his ’oss has been 
taken to the farm, and I left John, my son, 
a-sittin’ afore the cellar door a-readin’ in 
the Courier.” 

*““No unnecessary violence, I hope,” 
says I. 

“Not a bit, my lady. 


But it’s a mercy 
that there weren’t. He turned rampageous 
like; but John, my son, had got him by 
the muffler, and my knee was a-kneelin’ in 


the middle of his shirt. We dropped him 
in the hole, simple an’ easy as a child. He 
might ’a fell upon his nose, but I judge 
from the crackin’ sort o’ sound he made, 
that it liker was his head. But he’ll take 
no hurt, my lady; no, not he, for that 
Corp’ral’s the toughest tooth that ever 
chewed up bull-beef.” 
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*‘And did you abstract the paper?” I 
inquired. 

‘‘Here it is,” says he, and gave it to 
me with a proud appearance. 

I dismissed the honest fellow with a 
purse and a few compliments on his ex- 
ceptional ability, which even the best of 
men are greedy to receive, and gave him 
some instructions touching their captive’s 
entertainment. You may take it that I 
never was more complacent in any battle 
than in the signal victory my arms had 
achieved in this. The Captain’s wit might 
be considerable, but it was, indeed, a 
satisfaction to hold the proof that my 
own resources were, after all, despite my 
foe’s unscrupulosity and keenness, good 
enough to thwart him. His emissary, 
his special messenger, his wretched 
tool, was under lock and key; the dread 
instrument he had so diligently waved 
above my head, and had disturbed my 
dreams with, had not yet reached the 
Government, but lay upon my writing- 
table, a prisoner of war. “Iwas a very 
triumph. I picked up this red-sealed 
horror and brandished it before the blaze. 
“The Secretary of State, Whitehall, 
London.” | insulted that elegant inscrip- 
tion in divers ways, but ere I bestowed 
upon it the crowning indignity of all, its 
committal to the flames, the whim seized 
me to read its precious contents once 
again. Tearing off the cover, I drew 
forth four precisely folded sheets of fools- 
cap. But directly afterwards, I think a 
feather might have felled me. There was 
not a word of writing on them ! 

What could be the meaning? The 
packet had been sealed implicitly with a 
great array of wax ; had been addressed in 
a large, fair hand to the Secretary of State ; 
had been ravished from the custody of 
Flickers, yet here it was, blanker than my 
hand. 

I was wholly staggered. Presently I 
plagued my wits for explanations, but no 
matter how diligent my mind was it could 
not override the fact that the letter was 
empty. Later I took counsel of Mrs. 
Emblem, but she could merely stare and 
wag her silly head. On her suggestion, 
however, I resummoned William Goodman. 
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He swore an oath that this was the only 
document on the person of the Cor- 
poral. When I pressed him on the point 
he reluctantly admitted that as they barred 
the door upon the prisoner after the rape 
of the packet, he called out to them to 
this or similar effect— 

“These dirty doings is all that ladyship 
o’ yours, I know; but harkee! just you 
tell that brazen jade o’ yours the Captain ’s 
not a fool, the Captain’s not, but smart, 
downright smart, my boys, and laughs at 
such as her. And tell her she’s welcome 
to the paper, for it’s not a bit o’ use to 
her, nor to me, nor to the Captain, and 
she’s welcome to chew it to her supper 
if she likes; and you can tell her, boys, 
that the Captain’s laughing at her in his 
sleeve.” 

Goodman then withdrew. Turning on 
Emblem fiercely when he had done 
so, I cried out in the very extremity of 
rage— 

“Oh, the deep devil! Oh, the cunning, 
foxy fiend! But, remark me, girl, d’ ye 
hear? I say, remark me, I ’ll be revenged 
upon that Captain as I’m a female. 
I’m resolved upon it, I’ll be revenged. 
Ha! thou ancient enemy, I’ll have thee 
yet, and then [’ll twist thee. Ha! I see 
thee squirming like a lizard in the sun. 
Thou belly-wriggling snake, I’ll pay thee 
for it! Eve was not my early mamma 
else! I’ll correct thee of these Eden 
tricks, thou worm, thou abominable night- 
bite!” 

It was the pains of disappointment, 
combined with the keen thought that, 
after all, the Captain had occasion for his 
mockery, that whipt me to this transport. 
The descent from supposition to hard fact 
was, indeed, most cruel. My pretty 
schemes, that had been designed to assist 
young Anthony and shoy the crafty soldier 
in a foolish light, where were they now ? 
And the Captain sitting calmly down and 
laughing to himself at my predicament! 
Mrs. Polly Emblem had wisely fled the 
chamber, else I would not have answered 
for her at that instant. 

An hour passed, and I had pulled all the 
curls out of my hair, and had washed half 
the powder from my face with weeping, 
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when the door was opened and Mr, 
Anthony appeared. He looked at me 
steadily a minute, a deal of criticism in 
his eye. 

‘“Why, Bab,” he cries, “‘what in the 
prophet’s name’s upon you? ’Tis a new 
role, 1 see. What in the name of mercy is 
the part? Are you Niobe mourning for 
her young, or a pale Jocasta, or a drunken 
baggage that goes too often to the ‘ Jug’ ?” 

*“Out, rogue,” says I, ‘or I will put 
you out.” 

“IT see you have already put yourself 
out,” says he. ‘‘ But what in conscience 
is the matter?” 

“Out, rogue,” I repeated. ‘I will not 
have your horrid sex intruding on my 
presence—wretched, crafty, undermining 
creatures!” 

“Faith!” says he; “I’ve always said 
it. Wretched, puling, prying rogues. 
Here, Bab, I'll just unslip these petticoats 
and will resume the breeches of a man.” 

** Mention that word again and I’ll beat 
you to a purpose, you insolent slip of 
beggary.” 

““Go on, sweet,” says he, taking his 
seat calmly by the fire. “I like it. Your 
beauty is most monstrous when your eyes 
blaze. Rat me, if you don’t look an acci- 
dental angel, darling.” 

Now, as this audacious rebel sat there 
laughing quietly in true enjoyment of my 
rage, I judged it better to restrain it if I 
could, and tell him of the case. He heard 
me out with patience, approved heartily 
of my trick, paid me a compliment on the 
unscrupulosity of its character, swore I 
was a cunning one, and so forth; but 
when I showed him the clean paper with 
never a written word upon it, he cried: 
“That beats me!” and grew as thoughtful 
as an owl. 

‘Sir Sapience,” says I, ‘‘ I should value 
your opinion.” 

“* Witchcraft, as I’m a Christian man,” 
says he. ‘“ But that Captain is—well, that 
Captain is #g 

“He is indeed,” says I, with a sig- 
nificance not to be conveyed by a mere 
adjective or noun. 

For an hour or more we broke our 
minds upon this problem. It was the 
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deepest mystery, and of that provoking 
kind that makes one unhappy till one has 
solved it. As it would not profit us to 
keep the Corporal in durance, I judged it 
right to take measures to release him. 
But it was certain that as soon as he was 
at large my guilt would be published to 
his officer. Therefore I took boldness 
for my course, and stepped down straight- 
way to the Captain. I carried the blue 
papers and the mutilated seal with me. 

My enemy was alone. He received 
me with the courtesy that never failed 
him; while I, with the consideration 
that was habitual to me, asked politely of 
his leg. 

“Captain,” I decisively began, ‘an 
accident of a rather serious sort hath 
happened to that emissary of yours.” 

‘* My soul! ” cries the Captain anxiously, 
“is that so? Pray tell me of it, Madam.” 

“T will strike a bargain first,” says I 
coolly, and cast the papers down before 
his eyes. 

I think I never saw a man so taken. 

“’Ods wounds!” he cries. “ How came 
these in your custody ?” 

“An accident hath occurred to that 
emissary of yours,” I repeated, and smiled 
upon his urgent face, “‘ and you shall hear 
the details of it on condition that you do 
confess why this packet is a bogus. I can 
assure you, Captain, that Iam burning to 
learn the reason of this make-belief.” 

He tried to hedge at this, and get news 
of the Corporal out of me without giving 
me the secret that I so desired. But if he 
considered I was a child in these affairs, 
to be evaded lightly, he was early un- 
deceived. 

“Not a word, not a hint, Sir,” I says, 
“until you have told me why you have 
furnished the Government with such a 
short account. And I am persuaded, Sir, 
that that Corporal of yours is in the least 
enviable plight.” 

My reluctant enemy fenced with me a 
long half-hour, but I was so tenacious of 
my course, and parried him with such an 
ease, that in the end I forced him to 
desist. 

“Very well,” he said, “Ill tell you, 
Madam. The fact is I have been trying 
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to intimidate you. ‘There has been a con- 
spiracy between his lordship and myself 
to frighten you into a betrayal of the 
prisoner. From the first I have been 
convinced that you could put your hand 
upon that rebel if you cared, and, my dear 
lady, it may please you now to know that 
up to this instant I have not budged one 
point from that opinion. I am certain 
that if you chose you could deliver him 
up to us to-night. Now we let you read 
the particular narrative that held my lord 
responsible, and were at pains to cause 
you to believe that it was going to the 
Government for the most obvious of 
reasons. And as you are aware, we have 
even thought fit to prolong the farce by 
sending Flickers southward with a bogus 
packet.” 

“This is very fine and pat,” says I, 
“and sounds like a peroration ; but under 
your favour, Sir, I should be glad to 
examine you upon it. Will you tell me, 
Sir, on whom the blame will fall? If it’s 
not to be on me, and not to be upon his 
lordship, who is going to suffer ?” 

“Yours to command, James Grantley,” 
the Captain answered, with a grave and 
happy dignity that sat upon him charm- 
ingly, I thought. ‘“ Does your ladyship 
suppose that I am a snivel or a cur? 
Hath your ladyship formed so kind a 
judgment of my character as to hold me 
capable of allowing my friends to suffer 
rather than myself.” 

This vindication of himself made him 
appear so handsome and so lofty that I 
felt that this deep enemy of mine had 
no right to present so excellent a figure. 
’Twas palpable, besides, that he could 
outmanceuvre me in every way, and was 
therefore a person to be hated. 

“Well, Captain,” says I reproachfully, 
“I trust you do repent of the fever you 
have thrown me in ; of the sleepless nights 
you’ve given me; of the visions of the 
Tower with which I have been beset.” 

“* Evildoers,” says he sternly, “‘ must 
command no sympathy.” 

“°Tis a hard name, Sir,” I says. 

“Truth, Madam, is not a courtier.” 

“Ah, no!” I sighed, and added in- 
sinuatingly, ‘‘but I have never read the 
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history of the ill-fated Mary of Scotland 
without costing myself a tear.” 

‘* Had I been the executioner,” says the 
Captain grimly, “there had been no 
bungling at the lopping of her lovely 
wicked head.” 

‘““My dear Captain, you are perfectly 
convinced of that?” And I searched the 
harsh man terribly with my eyes. 

He lowered his own a point, and 
coughed to cover his confusion. I had 
now to tell the Captain of the Cor- 
poral’s misfortune. While in the act 
of doing this, I kept a look-out for 
his anger, but except for the most 
delicate little smile that seemed to go 
crawling round his jaw, his face was 
as simple and inscrutable as ever. 
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“I think, Madam,” says he, “that I 
should praise the address you have dis- 
played. For the second time you have 
outwitted his Majesty the King. But 
pray, Madam, be careful of the third. 
The third time is generally crucial.” 

“Do I discover a warning or a threat 
in this, Sir?” I pleasantly inquired. 

“Only the expression of an honest 
admiration,” says the Captain, whose kind 
smile on this occasion appeared to be 
dancing round his teeth. 

The Corporal was released that evening. 
I regret that this honest man’s opinion of 
my conduct in this case is not preserved 
among my archives. I feel sure that had I 
been able to supply it, it would have won 
the approbation of the gentle reader. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TIGER. 


7 AY, tell me not that belted knight 
1 Is but a foolish dream of yore : 
I see him watching in the light 
Of every lurid theatre door. 
No giant he of trumpet blare, 
With mighty mail or glistening blade, 
Yet waits he for his ladye fair, 
The tiger of the Smart Cockade. 


The play is done; she gains the street, 
A mazy bunch of silken fluff; 
The skirt raised coyly at her feet, 
As if the paving-stones were rouyh. 
The tiny tiger clears a way 
Adown the passing cavalcade, 
And common folk perforce obey 
The mandate of the Smart Cockade. 


Then, having seen her safe and sound 
Within the coach he nimbly locks, 
He’ll touch his hat, and at a bound 
He joins the Jehu on the box. 
With folded arms he sits erect, 
So that his charge be not afraid ; 
Right proud to be in livery deckt— 
The Order of the Smart Cockade. 


But I and such as I must wait 
To render service, all in vain: 
It either comes too soon, too late, 
Perchance is greeted with disdain. 
1 wish I were the tiger bold 
Who watches o’er the haughty maid, 
For wheresoe’er her carriage rolled 
I’d follow with my Smart Cockade. 


J. M. B. 











By 


| YOUNG PLATITUDE. || 


W. PETT RIDGE, I | 





Y friend Platitude—a tall youth of 
serious appearance and a voice 
that seems, by some ventriloquial effort, 
to come from the roof—is gradually 
obtaining a reputation for shrewd common- 
sense. People are telling each other that 
young Platitude has a lot in him, that 
young Platitude is deep, that the things 
young Platitude does not know would 
scarce fill a match-box. I regret to have 
to state formally that young Platitude is a 
humbug. 

He is an Oxford-made youth, and I 
think he must have remained in the oven 
there a little too long, for all the Oxford 
characteristics have been burnt into him, 
and will, I fear, never 
be chipped off. He 
went straight to a 
Teaching Centre in 
the East End when he 
first came down, 
and I shall never for- 
get the wise air with 
which he presided at 
a series of lectures on 
Paleontology for the 
Working Classes. 
(The place was not 
really in the East 
End, being, in fact, 
but a hop, skip, and 
jump from the Bank; 
the working classes 
came to it by under- 
ground train from Sloane Square.) He 
had little to do but to blink warningly 
at the people who came in late, and to 
make a few announcements at the end, but 
these things he did with such a fine air 
of superiority that people held their breath 
when they met his eye. 





“Have to ‘nounce,’” he said once in 
his head voice after a lecture, ‘‘ that the— 
er—usual Tharsday meeting will take 
place——” 

Here he turned over some notes on the 
table and dropped his 
pince-nez and _ re- 
adjusted them. Every- 
body craned forward 
with eagerness to 
listen to his important 
pronouncement. 

“On Tharsday 
next,” he said impres- 
sively. 

He tired of the 
Teaching Centre after 
a while, and tookrooms 
in an old Inn off 
Holborn. He told me 
that he regarded the 
lower classes as to a 
certain extent low, and 
added that he thought 
journalism required a new note. 








He also 
said that newspaper writers had got into 


a groove, and being there 
were, don’t you know. 
‘*What the public wants,” said young 
Platitude, in a burst of great confidence, 
“‘is something new. Mark my words.” 
He was kind enough to show me his 
first efforts in journalism. They included 
a brief article called “‘Town and Country” : 
in this it was pointed out that there were 
differences between town and country, in 
that towns invariably had a larger popu- 
lation and more houses; a short story 
entitled “‘A Mistaken Marriage,” that I 
seemed to have read before, and a four- 
thousand-word sketch called ‘‘ Wit in the 
Olden Days.” This latter he thought of 





well, there they 
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sending to Punch; the other two he 
wanted the Zimes to have. 

**Guvnor takes them in,” he said as 
excuse for this weakness, “and if he likes 
them he’ll be—er—gratified. What?” 

I gave young FPlatitude no advice, 
because I knew it was better that he 
should go through the mill of experience. 
Later I learned that he had called at Print- 
ing House Square with his manuscript, 
had insisted upon seeing a sub-editor, 
and the sub-editor had given a frank 
opinion. Platitude told us that the sub- 
editor was not a gentleman. 

His opportunity came when a friend 
of his father’s, then editing a weekly 
review, sent him a parcel of six books to 
notice. I shall never forget young Plati- 
tude’s air as he sat down to undertake 
this work. He took three days to com- 
plete it, and called into my rooms on the 
third evening with the result. 

“Rather think,” he said, with a faint 
suggestion of relaxing his wooden counten- 
ance, ‘“‘rather think I've done some 
deuced good slates.” 


It is always interesting to read acrid 
criticism (of other people’s books), and I 
took up the slips of paper with the joy of 


anticipation. Poor young Platitude ! 

“Mind you,” he urged, as I went 
through them, “if a man thinks a book’s 
bad, a man ought to say so. When a man 
thinks a book’s good, why then a man 
ought to say so too.” 

But Platitude had not said so. What he 
had said in regard to /his book was that 
greater pains would have improved it; in 
regard to ¢his, that the good parts of the 
book were commendable, while the inferior 
parts were not commendable; of /his he 
had said that no doubt it would meet a 
long-felt want, always supposing that that 
long-felt want did really exist. 

“‘ Rather smart, aren’t they?” said young 
Platitude. ‘‘ What I mean to say, they’re 
straight from the shoulder. Nothing 
people like so much as hard hitting.” 


YOUNG PLATITUDE. 


He took the slips off without waiting for 
an answer. A few days afterwards he 
told me that he feared he had been too 
outspoken, for the weekly review had not 
used them; he mentioned rather bitterly 
that most papers were edited by their 
advertisement managers, and that there 
existed no place in journalism for a man with 
opinions of his own. This is the oddest 
thing about young Platitude. He really 
believes that he is a reckless iconoclast ; 

has really convinced 
himself that he is a 
thinker of the most 
daring school, that 
he is one leading 
men ingeniously and 
without allowing them 
to become aware of 
the fact. To a 
meeting the other 


day in a Grosvenor 
| Square drawing-room 
| Mt ] | for the purpose of 

AT iH} | urging marriage re- 

hy / forms upon the 

f ip ' thoughtless natives of 

WaRT) the recently discovered 

i ¥ country called Barula, 

Platitude was taken by 

a delightful young 

lady. Young Platitude found himself 

called upon to move a vote of thanks 
to the chair. 

“If I may be allowed to make sug- 
gestion,” said young Platitude, in his 
earnest, impressive way, “it is this. That 
our scheme of—er—reform should not be 
too large and not be”—here he paused— 
** and not be too small.” 

The noble Lord in the chair, in seizing 
upon this invaluable suggestion, compli- 
mented Platitude on his acumen, adding a 
phrase about old heads on young shoulders; 
the delightful young lady gave him a smile 
of reverence mixed with affection. 

And this is where young Platitude 
scores. 
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DUEL—OR MURDER? 


By MAJOR MARTIN A, S. HUME. 


| 1712 England was in full reaction 

against the Whigs. The Tories were 
in power, Marlborough had been recalled 
and disgraced, the Jacobite Duke of 
Ormond had replaced him as commander 
of the British Army in the field, and 
Lord Treasurer Bolingbroke was making 
separate terms with France, leaving our 
allies in the lurch; and, as was fervently 
believed by the Whigs, endangering the 
Hanoverian Protestant succession. But 
mistrust turned to fear and indignation 
when the Queen, late in the year, 
appointed James, fourth Duke of Hamil- 
ton, the leader of the Scottish Jacobites, 
her Ambassador in France. He was a 
man of mature age and somewhat dis- 
solute life, of haughty, overbearing 
demeanour, but of fiery courage ; and had 
married one of the two coheiresses of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, whose vast estates— 
most of them originally obtained from the 
Fyttons by forgery—were in dispute. The 
other coheiress had married the reckless 
rake and fire-eater, Lord Mohun of Oke- 
hampton, who was an ardent Whig, and 
whose long Chancery suit with the Duke 
had further embittered the enmity aroused 
by political and religious differences. But 
both noblemen were sick of law and the 
lawyers, and efforts were made by the 
Duke to bring the suit to some sort of 
conclusion before he departed to his post 
in France. 

In pursuance of this desire the parties 
met at seven o'clock in the evening of 
Thursday, November 13, 1712, at the 
office of Mr. Orlebar, one of the Masters 
in Chancery. One of the witnesses 
examined in the interests of Lord Mohun 
was an aged man named Whitworth, who 





had been formerly steward of the Earl ot 
Macclesfield. His memory was impaired, 
and he seems to have contradicted some- 
thing he had said a year before. The 
Duke, who stood by, made a disparaging 
remark upon his truthfulness. Lord 
Mohun, as was not unusual with him, 
had been drinking freely, and flared up 
with a retort that the witness was an 
honest man, “and has as much truth as 
your Grace.” To this outburst Hamilton 
only answered with a haughty stare, and 
no more was said on either side. But the 
words, slight as they were, brought about 
one of the most savage duels of modern 
times, and a tempest of party rancour 
which raged unabated for many months. 
Mohun appears to have gone from the 
Chancery office to a Whig friend of his, 
General Macartney, at White’s chocolate- 
house, to whom he complained of the 
Duke’s overawing and intimidating his 
witnesses. They had another appoint- 
ment, he said, on Saturday, and he was 
afraid they could not meet peacefully 
unless some sort of prior arrangement was 
arrived at; and he did not wish to cause 
scandal by a quarrel in the Chancery 
Office. Would Macartney go and obtain 
some explanation from the Duke? The 
General avers that he endeavoured to 
pacify Mohun, and begged him to let the 
matter alone, or, at all events, to go to 
supper at their favourite tavern, the 
Queen’s Arms, in Pall Mall, where he 
hoped it would be forgotten. But after 
supper, Mohun was as determined as 
before to obtain some explanation from 
the Duke, and Macartney promised to 
see the latter; still in hope that 
a peaceful arrangement might be 
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made. At supper with Mohun, besides 
Macartney, was Colonel Churchill, a kins- 
man of the great Marlborough. 

The next morning, very early, Mohun 
visited Macartney, who expressed a hope 
that he had come to withdraw his request 
of the previous night. But on the con- 
trary the nobleman begged him to go at 
once to Hamilton, in the coach then 
waiting at the door, which he did. 
Mohun himself, after a short stay in his 
own house in Marlborough Street, then 
paid a visit of half an hour to the Great 
Duke at Marlborough House. There, 
said the Tories afterwards, Hamilton’s 
death was planned; and Mohun, the 
offending party, was persuaded, against 
his will, to send a challenge to the man 
whom he had offended. There does not, 
however, appear to be the slightest ground 
for this assertion, except Mohun’s depres- 
sion when the meeting was arranged. 

In the meanwhile Macartney was seeking 
the Duke of Hamilton. He was not at 
home at nine when the General first arrived 
and left his name, and was deep in con- 
ference with Bolingbroke when the 
General went a second time at eleven; 
as he was still on a third call by appoint- 
ment shortly afterwards, Macartney says 
he did not intend to go again, but went 
to dinner with Mohun and others at the 
Globe, in the Strand, and afterwards to the 
play. In the course of the afternoon, 
however, he learnt that the Duke’s secre- 
tary, Gavin Mason, was seeking him; and 
then, at Mohun’s request, he again went 
to see the Duke, who received him civilly. 
While the General delivered Mohun’s 
message, the Duke replied that Mohun 
had insulted him, and that he (the Duke) 
had gone out early in the morning seek- 
ing a friend to send, with a challenge, 
but had missed him. When he learnt 
that Macartney had called, he had 
guessed that he came from Mohun, and 
had therefore refrained from sending 
until he had heard what he _ had 
to say; but now that he was there, he 
(Macartney) might tell his principal that 
he would meet him when and where he 
pleased. The General asserts that he 
reasoned and remonstrated that a hostile 
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meeting was surely unnecessary, and so 
forth, but haughty Hamilton was not 
to be appeased, and peremptorily told 
Macartney to carry his message. The 
General, hoping still for a peaceful issue, 
begged to be allowed to talk the matter 
over with the Duke’s friend. 

“Well,” at last replied the Duke, 
““come in an hour’s time to the Rose 
Tavern, and I will bring my friend, and 
you can discourse on’t.” 

Macartney only gave Mohun a part of 
the Duke’s message, and the two friends 
wended their way to the Rose, in Covent 
Garden, to attend the Duke’s appointment. 

In a few minutes his Grace entered the 
tavern, now dressed in rough riding- 
clothes. 

“You see,” he said, as Macartney 
entered the room alone, ‘‘I1 have come 
en cavalier.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ but I hope it 
is on some other gallant occasion, and 
not for the affair we spoke of.” 

‘“*No,” said the Duke, “it is for our 
business ; je suis pref a tout.” 

When the General expressed his regret, 
and said he hoped to have had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it quietly with the 
Duke’s friend, his Grace opened the door 
and called, *‘ Jack, come in,” and there 
entered a gentleman in scarlet and gold. 
The moment Macartney’s eyes fell upon 
him he knew that a peaceful issue of the 
quarrel was out of the question, for the 
Duke’s kinsman, Colonel John Hamilton, 
of the Scots Guards, was an old enemy of 
his in the regiment, and more than one 
quarrel had already taken place between 
them. There was no more to be done now 
but to fix upon an hour for the meeting. 
The Duke was impatient, and it was settled 
that the parties were to fight, as early as 
the winter daylight would allow, the next 
morning in Hyde Park, contemptuous 
glances between the seconds portending 
the probability of two encounters instead 
of one taking place. 

That evening Mohun supped again at 
the Queen’s Arms with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Colonel Churchill, Sir Robert Rich, 
and others; and at midnight Macartney 
came and took his principal to the 
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Bagnio, in Long Acre, to pass the night. 
The servants at the Bagnio testified that 
Mohun was sad and unquiet, and the 
Hamilton party subsequently made much 
of this, as proving that the Marlboroughs 
and the Whigs had forced him into the duel 
against his will. 

Whatever may have been Mohun’s 
feelings in the matter, the Duke was eager 
enough for the fray, and at six o’clock 
in the cold, dark winter’s morning was 
astir, and sent his footman to Colonel 
Hamilton with a message that he was 
coming to him at once. Before the 
Colonel could finish dressing his noble 
kinsman was awaiting him, in such a hurry 
that the second had to finish his toilet in 
the coach. 

In the meanwhile Mohun and his second 
had started in a hackney coach from Long 
Acre, and arrived at the park before their 
adversaries. When they approached the 
lodge, as it was called, a refreshment-house 
to the east of where the Ranger’s grounds 
now are, they alighted, and sent their 
hackney-coachman to the lodge to order 
some burnt wine, while they walked on. 
Soon the Duke’s coach came up, and 
Hamilton asked the hackney - coachman 
where were the gentlemen he had brought, 
and was told they had walked on. The 
Duke’s servants were ordered to drive on 
to Kensington, while he and his second 
followed their adversaries, whom they saw 
in the distance. At that early hour there 
were but few people in the park; but 
the servants, and even the hackney-coach- 
man, were now convinced that a duel was 
intended. An alarm was given, and the 
lodge-keeper, a gardener or two, and the 
hackney-coachman set off to prevent the 
meeting if possible, whilst at the same 
moment the Duke’s steward, with servants 
and a surgeon, appeared on the scene. 

The combatants were only just in time. 
They leapt lightly over the dry ditch and 
low hedge into the nursery grounds, 
and the Duke rapidly threw aside his 
cloak, whilst Mohun discarded his dark 
surtout. Hamilton afterwards deposed 
that the Duke turned to Macartney, and 
said, ‘Sir, whatever happens you are to 
blame for this”; but as the two seconds 
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tell diametrically different stories of what 
happened in the next few moments, 
neither account can be accepted unques- 
tioned. What is certain is that the 
keepers and servants were only about forty 
yards distant when the peers drew, and 
they all agree that the combatants threw 
themselves upon each other with savage 
fury. There was no skilful thrust and 
parry, but wild lunges and grapplings, in 
which Mohun was thrust through the 
stomach and groin over and over again ; 
and fell on his back with the Duke’s 
sword through his body, whilst he grasped 
the blade with his left hand. When he 
fell the Duke fell forward, partly upon 
him, bleeding terribly from a great gash 
in the right leg and a terrible cut which 
severed the tendons and artery of the right 
arm. The seconds had drawn and closed 
at the same time as their principals. 
Hamilton, in parrying a violent thrust 
from his opponent, had been wounded 
with his own sword in the instep, and 
then they seem to have grappled and 
seized each others swords, 
claiming to have disarmed 
whilst the latter held his 
sary’s weapon by the blade. Macart- 
ney averred that when the spectators 
arrived on the scene the seconds were 
thus locked; but the keepers agree that 
Hamilton and Macartney, with their swords 
in their hands, had run to help the two 
fallen peers before the spectators reached 
them. The swords of the seconds were 
given upto one of the gardeners, Hamilton’s 
blade being clean, while Macartney’s was 
bent and bloody twelve inches up from the 
point. The seconds, with the help of the 
keepers, raised the two noblemen, who, it 
was seen, were mortally wounded. Mohun 
whispered to Macartney that he was dying, 
and in a few minutes he breathed his last. 
The Duke, supported by Hamilton, the 
steward, and others, could but stagger a 
few yards towards the lodge, where a 
surgeon’s assistant was waiting, and then, 
unable to proceed, sank down and rapidly 
bled to death from the severed artery in 
the arm. 

The Duke’s coach had not gone far on 
the road to Kensington before it turned 


Macartney 
Hamilton, 


adver- 
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back, the servants suspecting mischief, 
and met General Macartney moodily walk- 
ing away from the scene of the duel, blood 
being noticed upon his grey waistcoat. 
He fled to the coast, and thence in 
disguise to Belgium, while Colonel 
Hamilton remained in hiding in London. 
But though he forebore to prevent 
Macartney’s escape from the park, he 
told his story before his own flight, and 
soon all Britain was ringing with the news 
that the Duke of Hamilton, the Queen’s 
Ambassador to France, one of the greatest 
men in the land, had not been killed in fair 
fight, but had been foully murdered by his 
opponent’s second, as the result of plot 
between the Whigs and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. The Government made the most 
of it to blacken their political opponents. 
A meeting of the Queen’s Council sat at 
the Cockpit in Whitehall and examined 
all the witnesses; and Colonel Hamilton 
offered to surrender unconditionally in 
order that his testimony might be taken. 
The Council sat until after midnight on 
Friday, Nov. 21, and a proclamation was 


issued offering a reward of £500, supple- 
mented by £300 from the Duchess of 
Hamilton, for the discovery of General 
Macartney, the assassin. 


Colonel Hamilton swore before the 
Council that when the noblemen fell at 
the same moment that he had disarmed 
Macartney, he threw away both swords and 
rushed to the Duke’s assistance. ‘As I 
was raising up my Lord Duke I saw 
Macartney make a push at his Grace. I 
immediately looked whether he _ had 
wounded him, but perceiving no blood, I 
took up my sword, expecting he would 
attack me; but he walked off, and just 
then the keepers came up.” 

The surgeon, at the inquest, deposed 
that the Duke had 4 wound which would 
have been necessarily fatal, apparently 
dealt from above, as described by Colonel 
Hamilton, who said that Macartney 
reached over his shoulder to deal the 
treacherous thrust to the wounded man. 
The wound entered the left breast and 
slanted downwards and slightly forward. 

Macartney, from his safe refuge on the 
Continent, protested against the charge, 
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and the Whig pamphleteers in vain argued 
and pointed to all the evidence of spec- 
tators as proving that each second attended 
to his own principal, and that the keepers 
arrived on the spot almost at the same 
moment as the seconds ran towards the 
fallen noblemen. Why, urged Macartney’s 
friends, did not Colonel Hamilton at once 
denounce the General as a murderer, and 
prevent his escape, if he really saw the 
foul blow dealt? And when they were asked 
how it was that Macartney’s sword was 
stained with blood twelve inches up from 
the point, they replied that it was doubt- 
less stained by the blood on the ground, 
when one of the gardeners tried to 
break it, or, perhaps, from the blood 
on Lord Mohun’s body. None of the 
eye-witnesses saw Mohun shorten his 
sword, but they were excited and running, 
and he might have done so without its 
being noticed. The position of the com- 
batants, moreover, after they had partly 
fallen, was contorted : they were grappling 
with each other and writhing upon the 
ground, the Duke being uppermost; and 
the strange character and direction of the 
wound might have been accounted for in 
this way. But the rehabilitation of a gallant 
soldier from a shameful aspersion had to 
wait until the political aspect was changed. 

When the Tory and Jacobite fever was 
past, and the Hanoverian succession 
assured under Whig auspices, General 
Macartney came and surrendered to his 
trial for murder. Colonel Hamilton’s 
story broke down under cross-examination, 
and was not supported by eye-witnesses. 
General Macartney was acquitted of 
murder, but found guilty of manslaughter ; 
as usual, he claimed benefit of clergy and 
escaped punishment. He was high in 
favour of George I., was restored to his 
rank in the Army, given command of a 
regiment, and led the Dutch troops to 
fight the rebel lords who raised the 
standard of the Pretender in the North; 
all of which proved to the Whigs that he 
was a gallant soldier who had been cruelly 
wronged, and to Jacobites—as long as 
they remembered the matter at all—that 
he was a Whig murderer who was receiving 
a handsome reward for his crime. 








POLO IN INDIA. 
From a Picture stectally painted for “ The English Illustrated Magazine.” 





